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ISAAC AND MART 
PENINGTON. 


In the following pages the story will be told of two 
persons who lived in England niany years ago. One 
was a little girl whose name was Mary Proud ; she 
was born in the year 1624. Her father, Sir John 
Proud, was an officer in the army ; ho was killed at 
the siege of a town in Holland. His wife died about 
the same time, so little Mary was left without father 
or mother when she was only three years old. 

There is a story told of a little American boy who, 
one day as he was playing in a field, took up a stone 
to throw at a tortoise which he saw in a pond, but 
something within him told him not to do so, and he 
dropped the stone. When he went home he asked 
his mother what that something was which seemed to 
speak to him. She answered : “ Some men call it 

conscience, but I prefer to call it the voice of God 
in the soul.’^ And so it was with little Mary Proud, 
She hearS the voice of God speaking in her soul — 
the Holy Spirit, who, as our Saviour said when He 
ascended to His Father, would come to guide and 
comfort His children — she listened to the gentle 
whisper and obeyed the teaching. This was a great 
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help and comfort to one who had neither father nor 
mother. 

The greater part of her childhood and youth, after 
the death of her parents, was passed in the home of 
her guardian, Sir Edward Partridge. His family 
was quite a large one. Sir Edward’s sister and her 
children formed a part of it. The boys, William and 
Herbert Springett, were brave and manly, and, as 
they were also kind and gentle, little Mary formed 
a firm friendship with them. Their mother, a Chris- 
tian woman, was very kind to the poor, and spent 
much of her time looking after them and caring for 
their needs. She was skilled in the art of liealing, 
and when they were ill, sent simple medicines whicJi 
helped them. She had such wonderful success in 
removing spots from the eyes,” that an eminent 
doctor in London often sent persons to her to be cured. 
She was a tender, affectionate mother to her children, 
and little Mary shared her kind care. 

The Bible was read to them in this family, and 
they were taught to repeat short prayers. One day 
as the maid who waited upon the children was read- 
ing to them from a good book, little Mary, then about 
ten years old, was much impressed with the words, 
^^Pray continually,” which were read. She felt that 
she did not know what true prayer really was, and 
she longed to do so. She remained in the room alone 
after tlie others were gone, and exclaimed aloud : 
“ What is prayer f ” With difficulty, as she had just 
learned to join the letters, she wrote out a little prayer 
for herself. She did this several different times so as 
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to tell her needs, but it did not satisfy her. One day, ^ 
as the thoughtful little girl heard a very sad stoiy, 
she was greatly troubled ; she went into her room 
alone and, kneeling down, poured out her soul in 
prayer to God. . She rose up comforted, and felt 
that this was true prayer, something which she had 
never known before. No one had told her that true 
prayer does not require a form of words, and that our 
Heavenly Father hears the least cry of His children. 

She grew up a beautiful girl, and when she was 
eighteen years old married William Springett, with 
whom she had played when they were children to- 
gether. In later years she wrote of him : He was 
courteous and affable to all, very ingeniously inclined 
from a lad, carving things with his knife, pulling his 
watch to pieces, or taking the house clock to pieces 
to mend it.’’ lie was fond of manly sports, a lover 
of horses and dogs, training them himself ; ho had 
courage without harshness or cruelty. Once as he 
listened to an account of distress in Ireland, ho deter- 
mined to send a generous sum of money to the suf- 
ferers. He was afraid his interest might grow cooler 
after he left the meeting where he heard the story, 
so he then and there wrote a solemn resolution to give 
the money. He sent it afterwards by his foot- 
boy,” and told him to turn his coat wrong side out- 
wards, so that no one should recognize the livery and 
know who sent the money. 

There was great unsettlement in England in those 
days. The King, Charles I., had been deposed, and 
Oliver Cromwell was ruler, under the title of Pro- 
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tector. Some of the people were on the side of the 
King, and some on the side of Cromwell^ which was 
called the side of the Parliament. Sir William Sprin- 
gett — ^for that was the title of Mary’s husband then — 
was on the side of the Parliament^ and was in com- 
mand of a company of soldiers. He was in some of 
the battles between the two parties, and was in danger 
of being wounded. He was not hurt, however, but 
was taken dangerously ill at Arundel Castle, where 
he sent for his wif^ now called Lady Springett, to 
come to him from London. It was a very hard 
journey, for slle went in a coach, since there were 
no railroads in those days ; it was winter, and the 
weather was cold. In one place the road was cov- 
ered BO deep with water that she was obliged to get 
out of the coach and go in a row-boat on the high- 
way. The horses swam across the water, bringing 
the coach with them. A little further on, one dark 
night, they were overturned and thrown into a hedge. 
There were no lights on the road to show them the 
way, so the man who was sent to guide them rode be- 
fore the coach on a white horse, which could be dimly 
seen in the darkness of the night. However, the 
journey was safely ended at last, and Lady Springett 
reached her liusband, and was with him for a short 
time before his death, which occurred when he was 
only twenty-three years old. 

She was very sad and lonely after he was gone; 
but a little daughter came for her to love and cherish, 
who soon grew to be a companion to her mother ; she 
jnras named G-uUelma Maria, after both father and 
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had found something for which she had long been 
seeking. She accordingly began to go to the meet- 
ings of Friends, and very soon felt it would be right 
for her to join them. Isaac Penington also joined 
Friends soon afterwards. When George Fox began 
to preach the immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
there were many persons in different places ready to 
accept this teaching as something for which they had 
long been waiting. Such was the case with the per- 
sons of whom this chapter treats. 

As their family grew larger — for there were now 
three children beside little Gulielma Springett — ^Isaac 
and Mary Penington decided to leave London and 
live at Chalfont Grange in the country. Alderman 
Penington had given this place to his son Isaac when 
he was married. It was a pleasant spot, shaded by 
trees and surrounded with meadows and orchards. 
Their home was one of wealth and refinement, as 
well as simplicity and hospitality. Instead of going 
to school, the children had a tutor at homo. But 
this teacher, who instructed them in English, was not 
able to give them lessons in Latin, so a well-known 
Friend named Thomas Ellwood was engaged, who 
lived with the family as tutor and friend for seven 
years. They had known him before wlien they lived 
in London ; indeed, he had been a playfellow of Guli 
Springett, and Lady Springett’s footman had often 
drawn him with her in her little coach through Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. There was now a pleasant house- 
hold, and Mary Penington’s heart was filled with joy 
when the first meeting of Friends was held in their 
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home at Chalfont. Bttt these quiet days did not 
continue very long. 

After the death of Cromwell, Charles II. became 
King. Before he came back to England (for ho had 
been out of the country), he wrote a letter in which 
he promised to pardon all those who had been opposed 
to his father or himsell*, and granting liberty of con- 
science to all. But he neglected these fair promises 
after he was King, and the decree »vent forth that 
those who would not attend the services of the Church 
of England should not be permitted to gather for wor- 
ship at all. It was feared that instead of meeting to 
worship God they might meet to make plots against 
the king. And now, because meetings had been held 
in his house and he had gone to them in other places, 
Isaac Penington was arrested and kept a prisoner 
seventeen weeks in Aylesbury Jail, iu a cold room 
without any comforts. Sixty-two other Friends were 
in prison with him. It would have been easy for 
them to escape, for the building had been a malt- 
house, and there were not many bolts and bars to 
hinder them, but the jailor had confidence in the 
Friends that they would not attempt it. When Isaac 
Penington w^as released and returned to his home, 
meetings were again held at the Grange twice in the 
week. 

At one of the meetings a man was present who had 
read some of the writings of Friends, and wished to 
know more of their principles. His trade was soiling 
hides, and he sat on a pile of them in his little cart when 
he drove to market to sell them. While they were sit- 
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ting quietly together, a company of soldiers rode up. 
They would not listen to the Friends, who told them 
they wei'e met together to worship, but took several, 
among them Isaac Penington, to prison. At the be- 
ginning of the disturbance, John Ovy (for this was 
the stranger^s name), although he was not a young 
man, with the nimblencss of a stripling cutting a 
caper, leaped over the bench which stood in front of 
him, fled from the house, and took refuge in a field. 
From his hiding pla^e there he saw the Friends taken 
to prison, and when he recovered sufficient courage 
to go back, he found those who were left sitting quietly 
in their places. He was very much ashamed of his 
conduct, and felt he had learned the differencel)etween 
the profession of religion and the possession of it. 

Isaac Penington was frequently in prison, some- 
times because he went to meetings of Friends, and 
again because he did not feel it was right for him to 
take an oath of any kind. He was a delicate man, 
and suffered very much in the cold, damp prison. At 
one time he was so ill his friends feared he would die, 
but his vivacity and cheerful resignation bore him up, 
and even kept up the spirits of those who were with 
him in the prison. One of these said he never saw 
him cast down or dejected, or heard him speak harshly 
of those who persecuted him. 

He was also an eminent minister among Friends, 
preaching high ideals of spirituality and sin^ssness 
of life. He believed that not only to older peti^S is 
the victory given over sin, but that children may be 
strengthened to resist the tempter and overcome him. 
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Like George Fox, William Penn and others bf that 
ago, ho often felt impelled to use his pen in explana- 
tion or in defence of the doctrines and practices of 
Friends. His collected writings fill several volumes, * 
and are esteemed an important part of the literature 
of the time. He also wrote many remarkable letters 
when he was in prison and at other times ; they were 
helpful and inspiring to those who received them then, 
and parts of them are very sweet and comforting to 
those who read them in these days. His views con- 
cerning salvation are thus expressed : — 

That there is no way of being saved from sin 
and wrath eternal but by that Christ alone who died 
at Jerusalem. There is no name, virtue, life or power 
under heaven given, by which lost man may be 
saved, but His alone. 

We do indeed expect to be saved (yea, and not 
only so, but do already, in our several measures, wit- 
ness salvation) by the revelation and operation of the 
life of Christ within us, yet not without relation to 
what He did without us. For all that He did in that 
body of flesh was of the Father, and had its place 
and service in the will and according to the counsel 
of the Father.’^ 

But new trials were before them : Chalfont Grange 
was uigustly taken from them while Isaac Penington 
was again in prison, and his wife and children were 
forced to leave their pleasant home. After he was 
released they boarded at Waltham Abbey, so that the 
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children might attend the good school there* But 
this was only for a time, for they wanted again to 
have a home of their own, if they could arrange to 
do so. All of Isaac Penington^s property was now 
gone, and much of his wife’s had been taken from 
her by the injustice of some of her relatives. Yet 
she was a great help to her husband, for her practi- 
cal> business-like ability supplied what was less active 
In him. She looked at several places for a home, and 
waited to be guided to make the right choice. Finally, 
she decided to sell some of the property which still 
belonged to her and buy a little place, Woodside, near 
Amersliam, and not very far from their friends at 
Chalfont. The house was very old and out of repair, 
but Mary Penington cheerfully undertook the task of 
getting it in order, rebuilding parts of it to make it a 
comfortable home. While this work w^as going on, 
some of the children w^ere at school at Waltham, and 
the others w^ere w ith their father and mother at Bevin 
House, near Amersliam. 

At one time Mary Penington went with her daugh- 
ter, Guli Springett, to London to consult a doctor, as 
the latter w^as not w^ell. During her absence her 
husband wrote her : Yesterday I saw thy boy Ned 

looking very well and fresh, if not too well, I mean, 
too fat. Bill and all thy children are well. Bill ex- 
pects thy coming home at night. I bid him write 
thee to come home, but he said, ^ No ; he would go to 
London to thee,’ I said, ^ if thou canst not get quiet 
father will get all thy love ’ — for he was exceedingly 
loving to me this morning in bed — he said, * No, no ; 
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must not get all the love from mother/ This gives 
a glimpse of happiness in the new homo. Mary .Pen** 
ington said she could not have had a “ stiller, sweeter, 
or pleasanter time ” than when she was overseeing 
the work on the place at Woodside. She left every- 
thing in order in the morning on the days when she 
went to meeting, and so left them until I returned, 
rarely finding them so much as rise up in my mind 
when going to and when at meeting'’/^ The house 
was finished in less than four years ; it might have 
been done in much less time, but she did noL go on 
with the work until she had the money in hand to 
pay for it, so that they should not feel straitened. 
During this time she says ^^we have not omitted 
being helpful by giving or lending ’’ where it was 
needed. This house at Woodside is still standing, 
and is known to-day as the residence of the Pen- 
ingtons. 

In the year 1672 a noteworthy event happened in 
this family : Giili Springett was married to William 
Penn, soon to be founder of Pennsylvania, and went 
to live at Rickmansworth, about six miles from Chal- 
font. 

Before they moved into the new home at Wood- 
side, Isaac Penington was again in prison for the 
silsth and last time. He w^ent to visit Friends in 
Beading jail and was kept a prisoner for a year 
and three-quarters.^^ One of these prisoners wrote 
that the presence of their Heavenly Father made the 
prison often seem like a pleasant palace ” to them. 
The last years of Isaac Penington’s life were passed 
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*m the pleasant home at Woodside. He had suffered 
BO much in the cold, damp prisons that his health was 
broken down ; but nothing could disturb his inward 
peace. While on a visit with his wife in her native 
county of Kent, he was taken very ill, and died after 
a few days of suffering. Mary Penington had a 
severe illness after the death of her husband, from 
which she never entirely recovered, but lived a few 
years after. She died in the home of her famous 
son-in-law, William !^nn, and was laid to rest beside 
her husband in the little graveyard at Jordans Meet- 
ing-House, near'^ Chalfont. Their graves are marked 
with small stones bearing their names and the dates 
of their deaths. About ten years after the death of 
her mother, Gulielma Penn was also laid to rest near 
her. 

Mary Penington left a record of some of the 
events in her life. She intended to have these papers 
“ faire copied ” before her death, but this was not 
done ; later on, however, they were written out 
faire by her son Edward, the little lad whom his 
father called Ned. Mary Penington was not a very 
aged woman when she died — she was fifty-eight years 
old. She had seen many changes in these years, but 
as she had heard the voice of God in her soul when 
she was a little girl, so she listened to this gentle 
whisper to her life’s end. 
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(1635-1708) 
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If we will transport ourselves in imagination back 
to a certain year near the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and to a certain hill in the north of Wulos^ 
we shall see four young men, almost boys, meeting 
together on a First-day mornings and shall learn, it 
may be to our surprise, that here is the little begin- 
ning of the Society of Friends in Wales. 

These four were the wonder of the country for 
miles around*, for their homes were wide apart, and 
their neighbors could find no other explanation for 
their conduct in thus gathering at that lonely place 
than to call them witches. Just how far this went 
to clear the difiiculty it is hard for us to see, but to 
the people then, these young men seemed to be the 
most unreasonable of beings. Hence, their meeting 
must be a witches^ sabbath !” When the storms 
were from tlie south the four young men went to the 
north side of the slope ; and when the winds swept 
down from the north they found the south side more 
comfortable ; and so for weeks together, in sunshine 
and rain, they met here, a little open-air Friends^ 
meeting. 

The history of the early Friends is rich in exam- 
ples of perseverance not unlike the present instance. 
We are interested, however, in this j^articular little 

( 23 ) 
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group of meu, because the central figure was Richard 
Davies^ who was destined to have his name associ- 
ated with the founding of Quakerism in Wales. As 
we trace his life in these pages, we shall, I think, 
grow very fond of the sweet, tender nature he often 
showed under most trying hardships. He was more 
brave than the bravest soldier, but with it all he was 
kind and gentle and always ready to forgive. 

He was bom in 1635; George Fox was then a 
lad of eleven ; and in after years the two were to 
have many experiences together. Richard’s parents 
brought him up in the English church. The follow- 
ing is the story of how he became a Friend, though 
we need to remember that at this time there was no 
Society of Friends, Richard Davies himself being one 
of the founders of the Society. 

In his twenty-second year, while he was workmg 
for a felt-maker, there came to his master’s house a 
man named Morgan Evan, who had but little educa- 
tion, and was poor and rather meai^ in appearance. 
He had met with Friends in his travels in England 
and had been convinced of the Truth, As he talked 
with Richard’s master of serious things, the mistress 
of the house came to the young man and said : Why 
do you not go and help your master, for there is a 
Quaker at the door that has put him to silence f ” 
Young Richard placed his Bible under his arm and 
eagerly followed his mistress’s advice, joining her 
husband in the argument. 

He tells us himself of the interview : — 
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When I went to them, they were discoursing } 
and he took the Bible out of my hands and turned to 
2d Timothy, 1 ; 13, which he read ; I desired him to 
read a little more of that chapter, both backward and ' 
forward, which he freely did and asked me, ^ Why I 
did require that of him V I told him that'we heard 
the Quakers denied the Scriptures and that they 
would not read them. He said : ^ There were many 
false reports of them.^ And truly, when I saw him 
read the Scripture so readily, I concluded in" myself 
that what was. reported of them was not true ; and 
he saw that he had reached the witness of God in 
me. Then he exhorted me to take heed to that Light 
that shined in my heart, and did show me my vain 
thoughts, and reproved me in secret for every idle 
word and action. And he spoke much of the inward 
work and the operation of God^s Holy Spirit upon the 
soul, recommending me to the Grace of God that 
bringeth Salvation, teaching us that ^ denying ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, right- 
eously and godly in this present world.^ And so he 
departed from our house, and I set him a little along 
on his way/^ 

Of one thing we may feel certain, that as there are 
no two faces of all the men and women in the woiid 
exactly alike, so no two people have had exactly the 
same experience in coming to the true knowledge of 
God. We cannot limit the work of God^s grace upon 
the human heart to one plan ; with this in mind, it 
can do us no injury to observe the wonderful means 
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He has used to turn men from their lives of indiffer- 
ence and sometimes of sin, to that purer life which all 
must know before they can be called His children. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Apostle Paul on the 
Damascus road, the impression comes with such sud- 
denness as to stun the understanding ; in most cases, 
however, it is more gradual; the change is most 
beautifully described in Mark’s Gospel, where we are 
referred to that growth in nature which must be 
familiar to almost all,, first the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.” 

So it was in the case of Kichard Davies ; before he 
had seen Morgan Evan he had had serious question- 
ing in his mind about many practices he was called 
upon to observe. He had often attended worship with 
his master, and had read the Bible with him, and they 
had prayed with each other, but he had felt that in 
their prayers they were often using mere hollow 
words ; that what they were doing was in tlreir own 
will and strength and not in God’s, and so as time 
passed, his mind was preparing for the great lesson 
that God was going to teach him through His servant, 
Morgan Evan. 

Bichard Davies had heard of the people called 
Quakers, though there were none of them in his 
country, and the reports that had come to him repre- 
sented them as a people who did not believe in the 
Bible, and who were accused of many wicked things ; 
no wonder that he was afraid to accept their teach- 
ings, and to be called by their name in the face of 
what his friends told him of them. Notwithstanding 
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this^ God’s grace was at work in his hearty and far 
away from the nearest meeting or settlement of 
Friends he grew little by little without any outward 
teacher to have the same views the Friends in Eng- 
land were preaching. This is by no means a case b^ 
itself j very many men and women, unknown to each 
other and to the Society of Friends, seemed called of 
God at this time to accept the same views, and many 
of them gladly went forth as preachers to proclaim 
them to others. 

Richard Davies became a Friend when there were 
none to encourage him ; his surroundings were un- 
favorable, and his associates were ready to desert 
him. His diary, which is quite a long one, is full of 
interesting illustrations of God’s dealings with him. 
At this early stage of his conversion he wrote thus 
of his master and mistress : — 

I was concerned to speak the pure language of 
thee and thou to every one, without respect of persons, 
which was a great cross to me, though it seems to 
some as but a weak and foolish thing ; yet when the 
Lord lays the necessity of speaking the truth to all, 
in the language which God and His servants used, it 
comes to be of greater weight than many light and 
airy people think it is. This necessity being laid 
upon me, I spoke to my master in that dialect ; he 
was not offended at it, because he was convinced of 
the truth of it, and that it ought to be spoken to every 
one. But when I spoke so to my mistress, she took a 
stick and gave me such a blow upon my bare head 
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that it made it swell and sore for a considerable time. 
She was so disturbed that she swore she would kill 
me; though she would be hanged for it ; the enemy 
had BO possessed her that she was quite out of order; 
though; before time; she very seldom; if ever; gave 
way to an angry word. The Almighty God put it in 
my heart to consider the cost; and that through tribu- 
lation I was to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
I was faithful in this testimony I had to bear. The 
consideration was \seighty with mO; lest I should 
begin to take up the cross and to walk in this way; 
and should not" be able to hold out to the end. The 
weight and burden was great; having none in the 
country to be an help to me in the time of my need; 
but the Lord alone. I was very ready and willing to 
take hold of His promises ; and my prayers unto Him 
were that He would enable me to go through all things 
that He required. I was now first called a Quaker be- 
cause I said to a single person time and thoUj and kept on 
my hat; and did not go after the customs and fashions 
of the world that other professors lived and walked in.” 

Richard Davies was still from home, but report 
reached his parents that he had become a Quaker. 
This; of course; did not then mean that he had joined 
a meeting; that any committee had been appointed 
to visit him ; it meant that at every opportunity he 
was teaching others the truths that had been revealed 
to him; and that these truths were the same that 
George Fox, William Edmundson; James Nayler and 
aJiost of others were preaching elsewhere. 
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Bichard came home^ and his parents were greatljr 
distressed when he came into their presence^ that he 
did not as had been his former practice, go down on 
his knees to ask their blessing or take off his hat to 
them. He did not neglect tliese usages because he 
had lost respect for his parents, or because his natural 
love was less than it had been, but he did it as an 
open declaration of his belief that God was supreme 
and that He ^d not man should be the object of our 
reverent regard. We need to remember wliy it was 
the early Friends objected to many of the practices 
of their time ; we shall find they were founded on no 
idle fancy or whim, but grew out of an honest con- 
viction. Whittier has expressed it : — 

** The Quaker of the olden time t 
How calm and firm and true, 

Unspotted by its wron^? and crime, 

He walked the dark earth through. 

The lust of power, the love of gain, 

The thousand lures of sin 
Around him, had no power to stain 
The purity within. 

** With that deep insight which detects 
All great things in the small, 

And knows how each man^s life affects 
The spiritual life of all. 

He walked by faith and not sight, 

By love and not by law ; 

The presence of the wrong or right 
He rather felt than saw.” 

His father threatened to disinherit him, and said 
he supposed now he would soon be going up and 
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down the country crying “Repent, Repent;” the 
mother, whose heart ever beats truest to the pulse of 
a boy, could not believe that he was bewitched. She 
called him aside, looked into his honest innocent eyes, 
talked to him of religious things, and then sought the 
father with these words : “ Be of good comfort, our 
son is not as was reported of him ; we hope to have 
comfort of him yet.” 

It was at the time of this visit home that Richard 
Davies was first in^risoned. He attended at the 
place of worship, and, as was the practice of Friends, 
when the miniver, who was called a priest, ended, 
Richard rose and asked him to prove the false doctrine 
he had just preached. He was in jail only one night. 

About this time he first attended a Friends’ meet- 
ing ; this was at Shrewsbury. It had now been more 
than two years since he had become a Friend, and 
the picture of Richard Davies sitting for the first 
time in a meeting after his own heart is a beautiful 
one. He says ; “ No word was spoken ; yet as we 
sat in silence our hearts were so touched with a sense 
of God’s love and presence that there was hardly a 
dry eye among us.” A short time afterwards he 
again attended a meeting at the same place, and for 
the first time heard a sermon by a Friend ; it was 
John ap John who spoke. 

The following year he went to London ; but ever 
his native country w^as present to his view, and he felt 
that a call was going forth to him to return and to 
work there in the cause of his Master. He remained 
in ^ondon until the next year, married, and then be- 
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came a Welshman by adoption^ as he had been before 
by birth. During the next year, he was twice im- 
prisoned^ because he would not take the oath of alle- 
giance to King Charles II. The early Friends were 
loyal subjects of the King^ but because it was Christ’s 
command, Swear not at all,’’ they suffered persecu- 
tion even unto death rather than disobey Him. 

The persecution of Friends in Wales was not as 
severe as in England, for while there were always 
low, mean men to inform on them and to bring them 
before the magistrates, the peoj-^le themselves, as a 
rule, were less cruel. Richard Davies was twice im- 
prisoned the year after liis marriage ; the second 
arrest was a severe trial to him, and was on this wise. 
Soldiers with guns and drawn swords broke into his 
house, the only inmates being himself, his wife, and 
little baby only three days old. His wife said to him, 
Dear husband, be faithful to God, whatever becomes 
of me.’’ Probably nothing we could write were we 
to fill a dozen pages could more clearly set forth the 
stem sense of duty felt by these first apostles of our 
faith, than these eight words of the good wife of Rich- 
ard Davies, Be faithful to Ood, w hatever becomes of 
me.” Among the tormentors on this particular occa- 
sion was one rude, low fellow who owed Richard’s 
father some money, to avoid paying which he had 
run away 5 he meant now to take his vengeance on 
the son ; but several important men of the place, de- 
siring to see fair play, promised that Richard would 
be at the prison in the morning if they would release 
him to go with them for a comfortable night. There 
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was a threat of war with clubs and sticks between the 
townspeople and the mob, but Richard was released 
for the night, promising to be at the jail in the 
momingr 

Richard Davies^ life was one of trial and persecu- 
tion, as was the lot of so many Friends of his time, 
but he bore it with cheerfulness as part of the disci- 
pline allowed to come upon him by his Divine Master, 
On one occasion he was imprisoned with another man. 
in a small cell where wq^ a bedstead with no bed upon 
it ; the men lay upon the cords ; but the next morn- 
ing not only their clothes, but their flesh also was so 
marked that they found the hard, cold floor mortt;^ 
comfortable. 

By the time Richard Davies was twenty-seven 
years old many meetings of Friends had been estab- 
lished in Wales, largely through his labor j persecu- 
tion was more violent than before, and he gave much 
time to visiting magistrates and others in high office 
to gain the release of his friends from jail. He had 
many interesting experiences, one of which can be 
given in his words. With a companion he had gone 
to visit the Baron of Cherbury : — 

We understood on the way that he was at a bowl- 
ing-green, and several with him, near a place called 
the Cann office, near the highway side, and not far 
from Llyssin, where we beheld them bow'Iing. We 
considered with each other which w&y to take, there 
being a peevish priest, the said lord’s chaplain, with 
thop* So I asked my companion whether he would 
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engage the priest in discourse^ or go to the aaid lord, 
which he chose to do, and got into the green leisurely 
toward him, where most of them knew him ; but he 
went not in their complimenting posture; He stayed 
there a little while, and they broke up the game. 
While he discoursed with Lord Herbert, I discoursed 

little with the priest. Lord Herbert coming toward 
the priest and me, said to the priest : ^ Mr. Jones, 
what have you got there V ^ A Quaker and haber- 
dasher of hats, that lives in Welsh-Pool.’ ^ Oh ! ’ said 
Lord Herbert, ^ I thought he was such an one, he heejpe 
his hat 80 fast upon the UockJ Then he preparing 
and intending to come down a great steep ditch, I 
stooped down to lend him my hand to help him. An- 
other priest would have stepped between me and him, 
but Lord Herbert refused the priest^s help* Stopping 
a little, he said to the priest; ^Here is a brother 
that stands by, will say the blind leads the blind and 
both will fall into the ditch.^ The priest was so drunk ^ 
that he could not stand by himself. This lord being 
a very big, fat man, took my help to come down. So 
we went along with him towards his own house, lay- 
ing the sufferings of our friends before him, and that 
their si^erings were for conscience’s sake towards 
God. He gave us no grant then for their enlarge- 
ment, but we heard that he sent private instructionB, 
and they had more liberty.” 

For several years following, Richard Davies was a 
prisoner much of the time. There were at this very 
time many^undreds of Friends in prison in Great 
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Britain also. His jailers indeed allowed him great 
freedom^ for within certain limits he could go when 
and where he pleased, but he was never permitted 
to go very far away from the prison. 

Another incident may be mentioned : Richard 
Davies hearing that many Friends were confined in 
Cardigan jail and knowing how weary they must be, 
and fearing also that sickness must soon follow their 
confinement, gained his wife^s consent to go and offer 
himself as prisoner^ in their stead, and had almost 
reached the place when he met the released prisoners 
coming home. ' 

Living in Wales at this time was a man named 

Roger Prichard, who had become a Friend and had 

then been frightened by the persecutions he had seen 

around him and had been unfaithful. Richard Davies 

had met with him when but a lad, and had now for 

' • 

almost twenty years known little of him. He writes 

in his diary ; — 

At the lower end of the county of Radnor, we had 
a sweet living meeting, and the power of the Lord 
tendered the hearts of many. When the meeting 
was ended, we drew a little aside from Friends, being 
bowed before the Lord in a sense of His goodness 
amongst us. After a little while I turned my face 
towards the Friends, and saw a man coming towards 
me in much brokenness and tears, and when he 
came to me he took me in his arms and held me 
there. I was very tender of him, though I knew 
him not. He asked me if I did not know him. I 
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told him I did not. He said he had cause to remem- 
ber me. When I looked upon him again I asked 
him whether he was not Koger Prichard. He said 
he was the man that had gone astray. And I was 
glad, yea, very glad, that the lost sheep was found, 
and that he came to know the true Shepherd and His 
voice in himself, and he followed Him, and went not 
astray as he did before. We went thence towards 
Pembrokeshire, where we hpd several good meetings, 
and the Lord was with us. Then wo came home- 
wards, and before wc parted with Roger Prichard we 
appointed a meeting at his house, which was at Alme- 
ley-Wooton. The Lord helped us on our journey, 
and we came there according to the time appointed, 
and a large, sweet, comfortable meeting wo had ; I 
know not that any meeting had been there before. I 
appointed another meeting to be there j and in a few 
weeks after my return home, 1 went accordingly. 
The thought for that part of the county was often 
with me ; and when the people of that village saw 
me, they would say one to another, ^ Come, let us go 
to Mr. Prichard’s, for we shall have prayers there to- 
night,’ and the house hath soon near filled with peo- 
ple. A comfortable time we used to have together, 
and many were gathered to the Lord in those parts. 
As for Roger Prichard, the Lord blessed him in 
basket and in store, and his heart and house were 
open to Friends, and he built a fine meeting-house 
at his own charge, and also gave a burying-place 
and settled both upon Friends for that service, and 
lived and died in love and favor with God, and in 
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unity with his brethren. ^ Say to the righteous^ it 
shall go well with them.^ 

One who was called an informer^ because he made 
it his business to spy out the meeting-places of 
Friends, had a hiding-place right under the meeting- 
room where Richard Davies and his friends held their 
religious meetings. Now, there was a law on ‘the 
statute books of England at this time which had 
become a dead leUer in Wales, but so long as it was 
on the books it was the magistrate's place to enforce 
it if any one demanded that he should; this law 
allowed none but the so-called ordained ministers to 
preach, fixing a large fine, equal to one hundred dol- 
lars of our money, for a single offence. On a certain 
day, when the informer was hidden away in his secret 
place, all attention to what was going on in the rogm 
above him, Richard Davies preached three times; 
that same evening as the informer and some friends 
passed by Richard’s home, the former, pointing to a 
group of cattle standing near, said: Those cattle 
are mine.” His friends asked how so, and he replied ; 

Richard Davies has preached three times this day, 
and by the laws there is sixty pounds on the preach- 
ing for the same.” Again, as on so many previous 
occasions, Richard’s neighbors and friends came to 
his help ; for had it not been for the priests and the 
cowardly informers, who did their part simply for the 
gain it brought to them, Friends would have received 
little but kindness in those early days in Wales. In 
^ this instance Davies replied to the one who would 
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help him that he wished him to let the informer alone^ 
but he was answered : I will tell thee what I will 
do, I will take him along with me to Severn-side and 
whet my knife very sharp and 1 will cut off one of 
the rogue’s ears ; and if he ever informs against thee 
again I will cut off the other.” Fortunately for all 
parties this throat was never carried out, though we 
are told it was made with that intent. 

The informer, however, suffered much in other 
ways for this rudeness; even the town-jailer, who so 
often had had Richard under his care, called after the 
infoimer as he passed down the street : Mr. In- 
former, you see Richard Davies is going out to 
preach somewhere to-day ; I advise you to look out 
diligently after your business and find him out. If 
you do not inforfh against him, I will inform against 
you. You have got a good trade in hand.” So the 
informer plied his trade, and going to Lord Herbert, 
whose home was nearby, he asked for a warrant ; but 
Lord Herbert said, ^^No;” and exclaimed, ^^Is it not 
sufficient to put my peaceable neighbors in prison f 
Must I give a warrant to make such a rogue as this 
rich by ruining them and their families!” Our 
anecdote would not be complete if we could not add 
that the informer afterwards came to see the mean- 
ness of his life ; he acknowledged his faults, was for- 
given by Richard Davies, and never again harmed 
Friends. 

Another important part taken by Richard Davies, 
in the history of Friends at this early date, is shown 
by this incident; At one time while in London, 
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hearing that George Fox and many other Friends 
were in prison, it occurred to him that there might 
be some flaw in the indictment under which Fox was 
imprisoned. He procured the services of a very 
good lawyer, a friend of his, had the case examined, 
found a number of flaws in the bill of indictment, 
and so was the means of releasing George Fox. 

Another case of great importance happened a year 
later; several Friends were imprisoned, and the judge 
had them brought ];)efore him and tendered the oath 
of allegiance. Of course, the Friends did as he ex- 
pected them to do, refused to swear ; then he said 
that their trial must follow, that they would be con- 
victed, and the men should be hanged and the women 
burned. We find it hard in this free land of ours to 
realize that two and a half centuries ago in England 
there were still on the statute books laws that made 
it possible to do such things. Richard Davies em- 
ployed this same good lawyer to make a search, and 
he found that the judge knew what he was talking 
about; that he had this power under an old law 
dating back almost to the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Richard Davies, not discouraged, had a committee 
appointed, who went at once to London, stated their 
case to a committee of Parliament, and before real 
mischief followed, the law was repealed. Friends 
were released from prison, and a great step taken 
toward liberty of conscience. 

Richard Davies^ life is crowded with such incidents 
of faithful service. Many times he was allowed to 
jee the fhiit of his labors. Often this is not the 
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case with moral reforms ; ooe sows atid another reaps, 
but in the ei^erience of Bichard Davies the harvest 
came* in his own day and generation. 

On one of his visits to London he was attending a 
Friends’ meeting at the Bull and Mouth.” There had 
been something like a dispute, in which Bichard had 
taken a part, and some thought he had not spoken in 
the power of God. After he sat down, Thomas Ell- 
wood arose and said that all should sit down and 
wait to feel the power of God among them, and let 
that decide whether Richard Davies did speak in the 
* name and power of God among them that day ; ’ ” 
and so they waited in silence. Several Friends at 
length testified that he had, as they felt, spoken in 
the name and power of God; ” finally, there stood up 
a young man who, with much feeling, said : There 
is a man come this day amongst us, I know not from 
whence he came nor where he goes, but of this I am 
satisfied — the Lord sent him here, and His power and 
presence is with him, and his testimony for the God 
of Truth! ” This meeting had commenced at ten in 
the morning and did not close until ten at night ; but 
when it did close the trouble had been satisfactorily 
settled. 

One of the last acts of Richard Davies’ life was 
to make a visit to Queen Anne, He carried with hity^ 
a paper acknowledging the kindnesses the Friends 
had received during her reign, and at the conclusion 
he addressed the Queen herself with a few words of 
counsel. 

The sands of his life had now about run out, and 
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at the age of fieventy-three^ full of years and good 
works; he died. 

Pew Friends of those early days were given to see 
as he did the great changes that could be wrought 
in a single lifetime. Instead of the little Friends’ 
meeting of four on the cold hillside in North Wales, 
there were many meetings scattered throughout the 
country, and instead of the harsh treatment he had 
known in his early days, kindness and love had in 
many instances takejpi its place. Much of this had 
been brought to pass through the faithfulness of one 
man, Richard Davies. 
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Two hufidred years ! The Quaker sleeps 
Within her^namekss grave 
But a 7vhole kindred people keeps 
Her viemory pire and brave ^ 

The while her ^ Faith of Peace and Live ' 
That feebly then began^ 

Grows with the worWs great life to he 
The common faith of man P 

B. Kush Flumly. 

‘ * The love that I bear to the souls of all men makes 
willing to undergo all that can be inflicted on me . ' ' 

Elizabeth Hooton. 



MARY FISHER 


Among the first to suffer for conscience’ sake, in 
the early days of Quakerism, was Mary Fisher, a 
woman of great energy and measureless courage. 

She was bom about the year 1624, in the north of 
England, where she preached with great earnestness 
for three years before she sailed foi the New World. 

It was her lot to endure much for the cause of 
Christ. For sixteen months she was imprisoned in 
York Castle. Again, for plainly telling the Cambridge 
students of their sins, by order of the Mayor she was 
taken to the Market Cross and, with another woman 
minister, whipped. The patient fortitude of the suf- 
ferers was wonderful, and yet more wonderful and 
mysterious in the eyes of the assembled crowd was 
the Christ-like spirit of the brave women as they 
prayed that their Heavenly Father would forgive 
their persecutors. After this, Mary Fisher was im- 
prisoned throe times before she left England. 

In the year 1655 she went to Barbados, and from 
there to New England, arri\ing in Boston harbor in 
1656. There was no law in the province, at this 
time, against Quakers, but when Mary Fisher and 
her friend, Anne Austin, arrived, they met with a 
reception truly surprising in a Christian land from 

( 48 ) 
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peoj^e who had themselves only recently sought re- 
ligious liberty. 

By order of the deputy governor, officers were sent 
aboard the vessel. Their trunks were searched, their 
books, numbering about one hundred, were taken 
away and burned in the public market. Later, these 
two defenceless women were taken ashore and im- 
prisoned as Quakers, only upon the proof that one 
of them had said ^4hee^^ to an officer instead of 
you,^^ and a fine of five pounds was laid upon every 
one who had any sort of communication with them j 
pens, ink, and paper were taken from them, and they 
were forbidden to have a light at night. They were 
even stripped under pretence of finding witch-marks 
upon them. 

Finally, after provisions had been denied them, a^d 
they seemed likely to starve to death, a deliverer 
arose, but only to be himself banished from the land 
for his interference. After eleven weeks of this 
wretched life the innocent women were sent back to 
Barbados. 

About the year 1660 Mary Fisher felt it required 
of her to pay a religious visit to the Sultan of Turkey, 
Mahomet IV., then at the height of his power, though 
only eighteen years of age. 

This earnest young woman reached Smyrna in due 
time, and the English consul there, learning of her 
plan, urged her by all means to give it up. When 
he found her steadfast in her purpose in spite of his 
warnings, he put her on board a vessel bound for 
Venice, with orders that she should be taken thither. 
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But Mary Fisher was not so easily to be tamed 
aside from what she believed was required of her. 
She prevailed on the captain to land her in Greece^ 
and 

** Bearing God’s message in her heart, 

Her life within her hand,” 

alone, knowing neither the road nor the language, 
she traveled on foot along the Grecian coast, through 
Macedonia, and over the mountains of Tlirace, a jour- 
ney of more than six hundred miles, until she at 
length reached Adrianoplc, where the Sultan was en- 
camped with a great army. 

Even now all was not accomplished, for how was an 
abhorred Christian to gain access to the Mohammedan 
monarch, who was sometimes called the Shadow of 
God The steadfast faith of Mary Fisher never 
seemed to waver, and at last she found some one bold 
enough to speak to the Grand Vizier for her, and 
through him the Sultan was informed that an English 
woman had come with a message to declare to him 
from the Great God.” She was told she might have 
an interview with him on the following morning. 
Next day, at the appointed hour, she came before 
the Sultan, where he was surrounded by his chief 
officers. Mahomet asked her if it were true that she 
had a message from the Lord f She said it was, so 
he told her to Speak on.” 

When she paused for a few moments of silent com- 
munion, he asked her if she wished any of those 
present to withdraw. She said she did not desire 
tibia, so he told her to speak the word of the Lord 
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without fear, since they had good hearts to hear it/ 
but he cautioned her to “ say neither more nor less 
than the word she had from the Lord, since they were 
willing to hear it no matter what it might be.” 

With gravity they listened to her earnest minis- 
try, and when she ceased the Sultan asked her if 
there was anything more she would like to say. 

When she asked if he had understood her, he re- 
plied : Yes, every word, and it is truth.” He then 
asked her to stay in bis dominions, and when she re- 
fused he offered her a guard to Constantinople, as he 
said he would be greatly grieved if any evil befall 
her in his empire. 

She courteously refused his kind offer, and trust- 
ing in the Lord alone, reached Constantinople with- 
out the least hurt or scoff,” and finally arrived in 
England in safety. 

The treatment received at the hands of the despised 
Turk is in marked contrast with that met with in 
Christian New England. 

Soon after her return from the East, Mary Fisher 
married William Bayley, a sea captain and a pow- 
erful preacher and writer in the Society of Friends. 

Both William Bayley and his wife endured much 
persecution, but they remained true to their convic- 
tions, even though their sufferings were almost unto 
death. 

When they had been married about thirteen years, 
William Bayley died. His widow afterwards married 
John Crosse, with whom she emigrated to America. 

Little is known of the last days of Mary Crosse, but 
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it is supposed that her stormy career ended peace- 
fully^ at a good old age^ in South Carolina. George 
Vaux informs us that Mary Crosse, formerly Mary 
Fisher, died in Charleston in the autumn of 1698, 
aged about seventy-five. As her own house where 
she died was not far from the Friends’ burial ground 
she was* doubtless buried in that historic spot. 






Clifford’^ Tower, York Ca-tle. 

(Mary Fish^-r wa<f inipri«oned in York Ca«tle for a period «if sixteen month*' See p. 43.) 




Note on Qufforo’s Tower, YoriC Cj\stle. 

*^york Castie occupied a pemnmla between the rpver 
Ouse and a branch called the Foss. Of thiSy Cliffords 
Tower ^ built in the thirteenth century y is about all of the 
ancient work that remains. . . The interior of the 

tourer u)as after^vards burnedy and George Fox, the 
founder of the Society of Friends, who was imprisoned 
there, planted a walnut tree within the tower, which is 
still growing. ” ^ 

As a result of recent im^estigations made by Richard 
Thompson, of York, it is stated .*— 

. There are notv ( rgo8) no remains of any kind of a tree 
in Cliffords Tower, but an elderly official D ungate, who 
was many years at the Castle, well remembers it, and 
recollects the tradition attached to. if, as having been 
planted by George Fox, but says he saw it cut dottm when 
he was governor of the Castle, about 1866. The illustra- 
tion on the opposite page is from an ancient lithograph, one 
of a large series of views of old buildings, etc. , in York. 


* From Joel CooVs England.'^ 
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We can give no account of the childhood of Eliza- 
beth Hooton, for very little of her e'^rly history is 
known. A brief biography recites the fact that she 
was of good standing.” We know that she was born 
in the last year of the sixteenth century, and so must 
have been almost twenty-five years ot age at the time 
of George Fox^s birth. Her home was in Notting- 
hamshire, England, which lies just north of the county 
in which was George Fox^s native place, and during 
the early years of his ministry among the people not 
far from his home, she may have seen and heard him 
several times. It is interesting to find references to 
Elizabeth Hooton in George Fox^s Journal. There 
are two such. The first occurs early in his record, 
and the second near the end, where he is giving a list 
of those who made the journey across the Atlantic 
with him. The first meeting with him occurred in 
1G47, when he was twenty-three years old. His 
manner of speaking of Elizabeth Hooton, then almost 
fifty, has arrested the attention of many a reader and 
prompted the question, Who was she, and has she a 
history beyond the allusions to be found in George 
Fox^s Journal?” This is the first entry : Travel- 
ing through some parts of Leistershire, and into Not- 

4 ( 49 ) 
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tinghamshire, I met with a tender people, and a very 
tender woman, whose name was Elizabeth Hooton/^ 
We have it on good authority that she was the first 
woman preacher among Friends, and for this reason 
alone, if for no other, an importance attaches to her 
history. The preaching of women was not an alto- 
gether novel thing in the seventeenth century. The 
time was one of great unrest, and many religious 
sects, which existed but for a brief period, granted 
to women the privilege of preaching. The fact re- 
mains that no religious society has recognized as the 
Society of Friends has done, that the gift of ministry 
is bestowed by our Divine Master upon men and 
women alike, irrespective of sex ; and when the work 
shall be written which will do justice to women in this 
field of service and to the attitude taken by Friends 
at the rise of their Society and maintained by them 
ever since, it should contain in its first chapter some 
tribute to the memory of Elizabeth Hooton, 

Her life was a stormy one ; doubtless there was 
much of domestic tranquility to chronicle, the quiet 
joys of home life in Nottingham; but that part of her 
life which has had an influence in the making of his- 
tory is almost all that is preserved. 

How much more comfortable for the law-abiding 
Puritan of New England and for the peace-loving 
Quaker had they been able to keep apart ! Allusion 
has been made in the sketch just preceding this to 
Mary Fisher’s visit to New England and her reception 
there.* Were we to give in detail Elizabeth Hooton’s 
experiences, we would find the persecutions suffered 
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by her to be not a whit behind those met with by. 
Mary Fisher. 

Elizabeth Hooton made two different journeys to 
Now England, and started on a third journey. This 
last occurred when she was one year past three-score 
and ten. With eleven Friends and some forty other 
passengers she waited of a summer^s evening near the 
vessel, as she lay at anchor at Gravesend, expecting 
to sail on the morrow. George Fox givcb the names of 
the twelve in his Journal 5 there were only two women, 
and one of these .vas Elizabeth Plooton. The vessel 
was the Industry a poor, leaky yacht. George Fox 
says : She was very leaky, so that the seamen and 

some of the passengers did, for the most part, pump 
day and night.” 

On the evening of thirteenth of Sixth Month in the 
year 167 J the ” sailed out the river and 
turned her prow toward the West. No pleasure trip 
with comfortable quarters in a nicely-fitted cabin was 
in store for this company. William Edmundson, who 
had already planted Quakerism in Ireland, and whose 
name links the Irish and American Friends in many a 
Maryland family to-day, was also of this party of 
twelve, who were to carry the gospel message to settle- 
ments in the New World. In his Journal one finds a 
freer recital of the incidents of the journey than in 
Pox^s, though he makes n 0 mention of Elizabeth Hooton 
except to say : Having finished our service in that 
island (Jamaica), we committed our lives to the Lord’s 
keeping, and took shipping for Maryland ; but Elizabeth 
Hooton died in Jamaica, being an ancient woman.” 
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Born in Nottinghamshire in 1600 ; dying in the 
island of Jamaica in 1671 ; seriously impressed by 
George Fox^s preaching when he was a young man of 
twenty-three on one of his first religious visits ] her- 
self called to proclaim the gospel message in various 
parts of England and beyond the sea; sometimes 
spoken of as the first person to openly embrace George 
Fox’s teachings, certainly the first woman preacher 
among Friends ; meeting persecutions wherever she 
went — these are the simple facts of her history. As 
was written of one who died more than two centuries 
after her ; — 

She bore her message far and wide, 

Beside all waters sow^d her seed, 

Nor ever loitered to decide 
Which handful should the best succeed. 

** Not hers to reap, but hers to sow, 

To comfort mourners as she went. 

The far results she could not know. 

The Master smiled, she was content.” 

In a chapter to follow this we shall have an account 
of the four Friends who suffered death on Boston Com- 
mon. Elizabeth Hooton’s visits occurred at a time 
when persecution was most violent. The last of the 
four executions was in 1661, which was the year of 
her first visit. It was more by accident, or rather by 
God’s special providence, than by any planning of her 
own, that she was not included among those against 
whom Endicott’s wrath was turned. When the last 
one of the Boston martyrs was condemned, and Gov- 
emoi* Endicott passed final sentence, the condemned 
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man tuwaed to the officers, and said : If you hare 
power to take my life from me, the which I question, 
I believe you shall never more take Quakers' lives 
from them. Note my words.’' 

The power of Cromwell had died with him. The 
popular sentiment of New England, of course strongly 
Puritan, could not and would not longer sustain the 
severity of Endicott and his court, and knowing that 
the home rule under Charles II. would not sanction 
what the Protector had winked at, the New England 
rulers changed their punishment from the death pen- 
alty to banishment on pain of. a whipping from town 
to town. 

News traveled slowly between Boston and London 
in those days, but finally came the order that Friends 
should be released from jail, and William Salter, the 
keeper of the Boston prison, seemed for a time to be 
out of business. But ere long the bitter feeling was 
revived, and it was during this period that Elizabeth 
Hooton was more than once in Boston and the neigh- 
boring towns. 

Let it ever be remembered that the Friends of the 
seventeenth century were the staunchest defenders 
of liberty that have ever pleaded for it. They argued 
for it, not as a mere intellectual theory, but as a nat- 
ural and inalienable right. They asked not that they 
might be tolerated, or that certain privileges might 
be granted them ; they asked, and more than that 
they demanded, common justice. The Quaker view 
of government was equality of all men before the 
law, and with this they always coupled the principle 
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of equal responsibility under the law. This is not a 
chapter on Quaker government, but these few re- 
marks have been introduced by way of parenthesis, 
to explain why it was that such people as Elizabeth 
Hooton, Mary Fisher and scores of others left their 
English homes to face the difficulties that they knew 
would confront them. 

In 1662, the year following Elizabeth Hooton^s 
first visit to New England, Major Waldron, of Do- 
ver, issued an order to ^the constables of Boston and 
ten other neighboring towns, and on this Whittier 
has founded his poem, ^^How the Women Went from 
Dover.’^ The warrant reads : — 

You, and every one of you, are required, in the 
King^s Majesty’s name, to take these Vagabond Quak- 
ers [here follow the names of three women] and make 
them fast to the cart’s tail, and driving the cart 
through your several towns, to whip them upon their 
naked backs not exceeding ten stripes apiece on each 
of them, in each town, &c.” 

The warrant was executed in only two of the 
eleven towns, for when the women came to Salis- 
bury the officer refused to obey the order and the 
people sustained him in his decision, and so did the 
good mayor of the town, Robert Pike. 

By the meeting-house in Salisbury town, 

The suflerers stood, in the red sundown, 

Bare for the lash I O pitying Night, 

*< Drop swift thy curtain and hide the sight 1 
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With shame in his eje and wrath on his lip, 

The Salisbury constable dropped bis whip. 

^ This warrant means murder foul and red ; 

Cursed is he who serves it/ he said. 

‘Show me the order, and meanwhile strike 
A blow at your peril 1* said Justice Pike. 

Of all the rulers the land possessed, 

Wisest and boldest was he and best. 

“ He scoffed at witchcraft ; the priest he met 
As man meets man ; his feet he set 
Beyond his dark age, standing upright, 

Soul-free, with his face to the moining light, 

** He read the warrant : ‘ These ecmey 
From our precincts ; at every town on the way 
Oive each ten lashes* * Qod judge the brute I 
I tread his order under my foot I 

“ ' Cut loose these poor ones and let them go ; 

Come what will of it, all men shall know 
No warrant is good, though backed by the Crown, 

For whipping women in Salisbury town 1^ ** 

Richard P. Hallo well, in ^^The Pioneer Quaker 
says : — 


^‘The whipping-post, fines, imprisonments, and ban- 
ishment were resorted to in vain. They proved to 
be productive fertilizers of the Puritan soil into which 
the Quakers who still dared to beard the Puritan wolf 
dropped the fructifying seed, Quakerism was soon 
embraced by many of the colonists, and could count 
in its ranks leading citizens and former members of 
the church. Members of some of the most prominent 
and influential families eventually became identified 
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with the despised sect. Isaac Robinson; son of the 
iUustrioua pastor of the Plymouth Pilgrims; espoused 
their cause so earnestly that the court; by a special 
act; disfranchised him. Samuel Winthrop; son of the 
governor, was a distinguished Quaker. William 
Coddington, who accompanied Governor Winthrop 
when he brought over the charter, and who was 
afterwards Governor of Rhode Island, was a leading 
member of the Society of Friends and an able de- 
fender of the faith.^^ ^ 

At the time of which we write, four-fifths of the 
Friends on Massachusetts soil were actual owners of 
their own homes there, and in every way as much 
citizens of New England as any one else. 

Those curious about such matters will find in Besse’s 
Sufferings^^^ in SewePs History of the QuakerSy^ in 
‘^New England Judged^^ (the last, the richest reposi- 
tory of facts concerning this subject), full accounts 
of the persecutions which individual Friends endured 
during this period. The following briefly recites 
part of the story of Elizabeth Hooton’s persecutions. 
It will be seen that her objective point every time 
was New England, and whether landed on Virginia 
soil, or the island of Barbados, her face was set toward 
New England. 

Does any one raise the question, What called her 
thete? The answer comes, as old as history, the 
same Power that through all the ages has drawn men 
and women to lives of sacrifice and devotion to a call 
that .they know is from above* 
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** The tale is one of an evil time. 

When goals were fettered and thought was crime, 

And heresy’s whisper above its breath 
Meant shameful scourging and bonds and d^th I 

What marvel, that hunted and sorely tried, 

E’en woman rebuked and prophesied, 

And soft words rarely answered back 
The grim persuasion of whip and rack I 

If her cry from the whipping-post and jail 
Pierced sharp as the Een'te’s driven nail, 

O woman, at ease in these happier days, 

Forbear to judge of thy sister’s ways t 

“How much thy beautiful life may owe 
To her faithful courage thou canst not know, 

Nor how from the paths of thy calm retreat 
She smoothed the thorns with her bleeding feet.’’ 

The usage Elizabeth Hooton met with I can^t pass 
by in silence/^ writes one* who knew her, because 
of her age, being about sixty, who hearing of the 
wickedness committed by those ^f New England, was 
moved to make a voyage to America. In order 
thereto she went from England in the year 1661 , 
having one Joan Broksup with her, a woman near as 
aged as herself, who freely resolved to be her com- 
panion ; and because they could not find a master of 
a ship that was willing to carry them to New Eng- 
land, because of the fine for every Quaker that was 
brought thither, they set sail towards Virginia, where 
they met with a ketch which carried them part of 
the way, and then they went the rest by land, and so 


* William Scwcl, the histoiian. 
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at length came to Boston, But there they could not 
soon find a place of reception, because of the penalty 
on those that received a Quaker into their houses. 
Yet at length a woman received them. Next day 
they went to the prison to visit their friends ; but the 
gaoler, altogether unwilling to let them in, carried 
them to the Governor, Endicott, who, with much scur- 
rilous language, called them ^witches,’ and asked 
Elizabeth ^ What she came for V To which she an- 
swered : ^ To do the will of Him that sent me/ And 
he demanded : ^ What was that V She replied : ^ To 
warn thee of shedding any more innocent blood.^ To 
which he returned ^ that he would hang more yet 
but she told him ^ he was in the hands of the Lord, 
who could take him away first.’ After consultation 
they were carried two days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness, among wolves and bears ; but by Providence 
they got to Rhode Island, where they took ship for 
Barbados and from thence returned to Boston, But*^ 
then they were put into a ship which carried them to 
Virginia, from whence Elizabeth departed to Old 
England, where she staid some time in her own habi- 
tation. But it came upon her to visit New England 
again ; and so she did, taking her daughter, Eliza- 
beth, with her. And being arrived, those of the 
magistrates that were present would have fined the 
master of the ship an hundred pounds for bringing 
her over contrary to their law. But he telling them 
that Elizabeth had been with the King, and that she 
had liberty from him to come thither to buy her a 
bouse, this so puzzled these snarling persecutors that 
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they found themselves at a loss^ and thus were stopped 
from seizing the master’s goods. . . . Being 

brought to the Court (at Cambridge), they ordered 
her to be sent out of their coasts, and to be whipped 
at three towns, with ten stripes at each. . . . 

Then she was put on horse-back and carried many 
miles into the wilderness.” 

But why continue this sad picture ? This historian 
concludes : After this Elizabeth was whipped again 
at a cart’s-tail ir Boston and other places, where she 
came to see her friends ; since which I have several 
times seen her in England in a good condition.” 

We, who live in this peaceful age of religious liberty, 
little realize how much we owe to the brave, earnest 
women, who were willing to lay down their lives, if 
need be, for the cause of truth and righteousness. 

They had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, 
yea, moreover of bonds and imprisonment. . , . 

They wandered in deserts, and in mountains, and in 
dens and caves of the earth.” ... Of whom 
the world was not worthy.” — Heb,, xi, 36 : 38. 

Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about 
with BO great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so early beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our faith, who for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame, and is set 
down at the right hand of the throne of God,” — Heb., 
XU, 1:2. 
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man to whom the Lord had given a large capacity 
beyond many, and furnishtd him with an excellent gift, 
whereby he was qualified for those services in the Church, 
in the performance of which he did shine as a star, which 
received its lustre and brightness from the glorious Son of 
Righteousness,^^ 

Testimony from the Monthly Meeting at Hunger Hill, 

concerning Thomas Ellwood. 

Thomas Ellwood was a man who served the Lord in 
faithfulness, and His people with cheerfulness, and his 
neighbors with uprightness a?id integrity, ’ ' 

George Bowles. 





Mn/roN Dic’TATiNCi to His DAi oiiTtit 
(Much litfiaiy intetost will always attach to this ami the snccccd- 
iii}? illu^tralioii, and to the entiiestorj' of Ellwood’.s association w ith 
Milton ) 
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THOMAS BLLWOOD 


A PiCTUBB OF Life in England in the Seven* 
TBENTH Century.* 


I was born in the year of our Lord 1639, about 
the beginning of the Eighth Month, so far as I have 
been able to inform myself. The place of my birth 
was a little country town called Crowell, situated in 
the upper side of Oxfordshire, three miles eastward 
from Thame, the nearest market-town. 

My father’s name was Walter Ellwood and my 
mother’s maiden name was Elizabeth Potman. When 
I was but about two years old, I was taken to Lon- 
don, for the civil war between King and Parliament 
breaking then forth, my father, who favoured the 
Parliament side, went to London, that city then hold- 
ing for the Parliament. 

In this time my parents made an acquaintance and 
intimate friendship with the Lady Springett, who be- 
ing then the widow of Sir William Springett, who 
died in the Parliament service, was afterwards the 
wife of Isaac Penington, eldest son of Alderman Pen- 
ington, of London. 

* Selected and adapted from ** The Sietory of Thmae EUwood,*^ 

written bj himself. 
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And this friendship extending from the parents to 
the children, I became an early and particular play* 
fellow to her daughter, Gulielma ; being admitted, as 
such, to ride with her in her little coach, drawn by 
her footman about Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

When the war was thought to be over, my father 
returned to his estate at Crowell. My older brother 
(for I had one brother and two sisters, all elder than 
myself), was, while we lived in London, boarded at a 
private school in the honse of one Francis Atkinson, 
at a place called Hadley, near Barnet, in Hertford- 
shire, where he had made some good progress in the 
Latin and French languages. But after we had left 
the city and were resettled in the country, he was 
taken from that private school and sent to the free 
school at Thame, in Oxfordshire. Thither also was 
I sent as soon as my tender age would permit 5 for I 
was indeed but young when I went, and yet seemed 
younger than I was, by reason of my low and little 
stature. For it was held for some years a doubtful 
point whether I should not have proved a dwarf. But 
after I was arrived at the fifteenth year of my age, 
or thereabouts, I began to shoot up, and gave not up 
growing till I had attained the middle size and stature 
of men. 

At this school, which at that time was a good one, 
I advanced rapidly, having then a natural turn for 
learning ; so that at the first reading over of my les- 
son, I commonly made myself master of it, and yet, 
which is strange to think of, few boys in the school 
wore out morelbirch than I. For though I was never, 
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that I remember^ whipped upon the score of not hav- 
ing my lesson ready, or of not saying it well, yet be- 
ing a little busy boy, full of spirit, of a working head 
and active hand, I could not easily conform myself to 
the grave and sober rules and, as I then thought, 
severe orders of the school. 

Had I been continued at this school, and in due 
time promoted to a higher, I might in likelihood have 
been a scholar, for I was observed to have a genius 
apt to learn. But my father having removed my 
brother from Thame school to Merton College in Ox- 
ford, and entered him there in the highest and most 
chargeable condition of a Fellow Commoner, he found 
it needful to reduce his expenses elsewhere, the hurt 
of which fell upon me. For he thereupon took me 
from school, to save the charge of keeping me there, 
which was somewhat like plucking green fruit from 
the tree, and laying it by before it was come to its 
due ripeness, which will thenceforth shrink and 
wither, and lose that little juice and relish which 
it began to have. 

Even BO it fared with me. For being taken home 
when I was but young, and. before I was well settled 
in my studies (though I had made a good progress in 
the Latin tongue, and was entered in the Greek), be- 
ing left too much to myself, or to ply or play with my 
books, or without them, as I pleased, I soon shook 
hands with my books by shaking my books out of my 
hands, and laying them by degrees quite aside, and 
gave myself to such youthful sports and pleasures as 
the place afforded and my condition could reach unto. 

5 
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By this means in a little time I began to lose that 
little learning I had acquired at school^ and by a con- 
tinued disuse of my books became at length so utterly 
a stranger to learning that I could not have read^ far 
less have understood, a sentence in Latin ; which I 
was so sensible of that I warily avoided reading to 
others, even in an English book, least if I should 
meet with a Latin word I should shame myself by 
mispronouncing it. 

My father being in the Commission of the Peace, 
and going to a Petty Sessions at Watlington one 
day, I waited on him thither. And when we came 
near the town, the coachman, seeing a nearer and 
easier way (than the common road) through a corn- 
field, and that it was wide enough for the wheels to 
run without damaging the com, turned down there, 
which being observed by a husbandman who was at 
plough not far off, he ran to us, and stopping the 
coach, poured forth a mouthful of complaints, in none 
of the best language, for driving over the com. My 
father mildly answered him: ^^That if there was an 
offence committed, he must rather blame it to his 
servant than himself, since he neither directed him 
to drive that way, nor knew which way he drove.^^ 
Yet added : That he was going to such an inn at 
the town, whither if he came ho w^ould make him full 
satisfaction for whatsoever damage he had sustained 
thereby.” And so on we went, the man venting his 
discontent, as he went back, in angry accents. At 
the town, upon inquiry, we understood that it was a 
way*t>ften used, and without damage, being broad 
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enough ; but it was not the common road, which yet 
lay not far from it, and was also good enough ; where* 
fore my father bid his man drive home that way. 

It was late in the evening when we returned and 
very dark ; and this quarrelsome man, who had 
troubled himself and us in the morning, having gotten 
another lusty fellow like himself to assist him, waylaid 
us in the night, expecting we would return the same 
way we came. But when they found we did not, but 
took the common way, they, angry that they were dis- 
appointed, and loth to lose their purpose (which was to 
trouble us), coasted over to .us in the dark and, laying 
hold on the horses’ bridles, stopped them from going 
on. My father, asking his man what the reason was 
that he went not on, was answered, that there were 
two men at the horses’ heads who held them back, and 
would not sufier them to go forward. Whereupon 
my father, opening the boot, stepped out, and I fol- 
lowed close at his heels. Going up to the place where 
the men stood, he demanded of them the meaning of 
this assault. They said we were upon the corn. We 
knew by the route we were not on the corn, but in 
the common way, and told them so ; but they told us 
they were resolved they would not let us go on any 
further, but would make us go back again. My father 
endeavored by gentle reasoning to persuade them to 
forbear, and not run themselves farther into the dan- 
ger of the law, which they were run too far into al- 
ready ; but they rather derided him for it. Seeing 
therefore fair means would not work upon them, he 
spake more roughly to them, chargitig them to de- 
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liver their clubs (for each of them had a great club 
in his hand, somewhat like those which are called 
quarter-staves) ; they thereupon, laughing, told him 
they did not bring them thither for that end. There- 
upon my father, turning his head to me, said : Tom, 
disarm them.’^ 

I stood ready at his elbow, waiting only for the 
word of command. For being naturally of a bold spirit, 
full then of youthful heat, and that too heightened by 
the sense I had, not only of the abuse, but insolent be- 
haviour of those rjide fellows, my blood began to boil, 
and my fingers itched, as the saying is, to be dealing 
with them. Wherefore, stepping boldly forward to 
lay hold on the staff of him that was nearest to me, I 
said : Sirrah, deliver your weapon.” He there- 

upon raised his club, which was big enough to have 
knocked down an ox, intending, no doubt, to have 
knocked me down with it, as probably he would have 
done, had I not, in the twinkling of an eye, whipped 
out my rapier and made a j)ass upon him. I could 
not have failed running of him through up to the hilt 
had he stood his ground, but the sudden and unex- 
pected sight of my bright blade glittering in the dark 
night, did so ama^e and terrify the man that, slipping 
aside, he avoided my thrust and, letting his staff sink, 
betook himself to his heels for safety ; which his com- 
panion seeing, fled also. I followed the former as fast 
as I could, but fear gave him wings, and made him 
Tviftly fly ; so that, although I was accounted very 
nimble, yet the farther we ran the more ground he 
gaMed on me ; so that I could not overtake him, 
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which made me think he took shelter under some bush 
which he knew where to find, though I did not. 
Meanwhile, the coachman, who had sufficiently the 
outside of a man, excused himself from intermeddling 
under pretence that he direst not leave his horsbs, and 
so left me to shift for myself, and I was gone so far 
beyond my knowledge that I understood not which 
way I was to go, till by halloing, and being halloed 
to again, I w\as directed where to fijiJ my company. 

At that time, and for a good while after, I had no 
regret upon my mind for what 1 had done, and de- 
signed to have done, in this c'ase, but went on in a 
sort of bravery, resolving to kill if I could any man 
that should make the like attempt or put any affront 
on us ; and for that reason seldom went afterwards 
upon those public services without a loaded pistol in 
my pocket/ But when it pleased the Lord, in His 
infinite goodness, to call me out of the spirit and 
ways of the world and give me the knowledge of His 
saving truth, whereby the actions of my fore-past life 
were set in order before me, a sort of horror seized 
on me when I considered how near I had been to the 
staining of my hands with human blood. 

And whensoever afterwards I went that way, and 
indeed as often since as the matter has come into my 
remembrance, my soul has blessed the Lord for my 
deliverance, and thanksgivings and praises have 
arisen in my heart to Him who preserved and with- 
held me from shedding man^s blood. Which is the 
reason for which I have given this account of that 
action, that others may be warned by it. 
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About this time my dear and honoured mother^ who 
was indeed a woman of singular worth and virtue, 
departed this life, having a little before heard of the 
death of her eldest son. 

Having heard that Isaac Penington, Esq., who had 
married Lady Springett, had come to live upon their 
own estate at Chalfont in Buckinghamshire, about fif- 
teen miles from Crowell, my father went one day to visit 
them there, and to return at night, taking me with him. 

But very much surprised we were when, being 
come thither, we first heard, then found they were 
become Quakers ; ‘a people we had no knowledge of, 
and a name we had till then scarce heard of. 

So great a change, from a free, gentle, and courtly 
sort of behaviour, which we formerly had found them 
in, to so strict a gravity as they now received us with, 
did not a little amuse us, and disappoint our expecta- 
tion of such a pleasant visit as we used to have, and 
had now promised ourselves. 

I sought and at length found means to come into 
the company of the daughter, whom I found gather- 
ing some flowers in the garden, attended by her maid, 
who was also a Quaker. But when I addressed myself 
to her after my usual manner, though she treated me 
politely, yet as yoting as she was, the soberness of her 
look and behaviour struck such an awe upon me that 
I found myself not so much master of myself as to 
continue talking with her. Wherefore, asking pardon 
for my boldness in having intruded myself into her 
private walks, I withdrew, not without some disorder 
(as thought; at least) of mind. 
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We stayed to dinner^ which was very handsome 
and lacked nothing to recommend it to me, but the 
want of mirth and pleasant conversation, which we 
could neither have with them, nor by reason of them, 
with one another amongst ourselves — ^their serious 
manner keeping down the lightness that would have 
been up in us. 

Some time after this, my father having gotten 
some further account of the people called Quakers, 
and being desirous to be informed concerning their 
principles, made another visit to Isaac Penington and 
his wife, at their house called the Grange, in Peter’s 
Chalfont, and took both my sisters and me with him. 

It was in the Tenth Month, in the year 1659, that 
wo went thither, where we found a very kind recep- 
tion, and tarried some days: one day at least the 
longer, for that while we were there a meeting was 
appointed at a place about a mile from thence, to 
which we were invited to go, and willingly went. It 
was held in a farm-house called the Grove, which 
having formerly been a gentleman’s seat, had a very 
large hall, and that well filled. To this meeting 
came Edward Burrough, besides other preachers, as 
Thomas Curtis and James Nayler, but none spoke 
there at that time but Edward Burrough, next to 
whom, as it were under him, it was my lot to sit on a 
stool by the side of a long table on which he sat; and 
I drank in his words with desire; for they not only 
answered my understanding, but warmed my heart 
with a certain heat, which I had not till then felt 
from the ministry of any man. 
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When the meeting was ended, our friends took us 
home with them again; and after supper, the even- 
ings being long, the servants of the family (who were 
Quakers) were called in, and we all sat down in 
silence. But long we had not so sat before Edward 
Burrough began to speak among us. 

The next morning we prepared to return home, 
and when, having taken our leaves of our friends, we 
went forth, they with Edward Burrough accompany- 
ing u« to the gale, h^ there spoke a few words to 
each of us. That which he said to me, or rather the 
spirit in which he* spoke it, took such fast hold on me 
that I felt sadness and trouble come over me, though 
I did not distinctly understand what I was troubled 
for. Soon after this visit I had a desire to go to 
another meeting of the Quakers, and bade my father’s 
man inquire if there was any in the country there- 
abouts. He told me ho had heard at Isaac Penington’s 
that there was to be a meeting at High Wycombe on 
Thursday next. 

Thither therefore I went, though it was seven miles 
from me ; and that I might be rather thought to go 
out riding than to a meeting, I let my greyhound run 
by my horse’s side. When I came there, and had set 
up my horse at ah inn, I was at a loss how to find the 
house where the meeting was to be. But I had not 
stood long ere I saw a horseman riding along the 
street, whom I remembered I had seen before at Isaac 
Penington’s, and he put up his horse at the same inn. 
Therein therefore I resolved to follow him, supposing 
he ^as going to the meeting, as indeed he was. 
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Being come to the house, which proved to be John 
Baunce’s, I saw the people sitting together in an outer 
room ; wherefore I stepped in and sat down on the 
first vacant seat, the end of a ben(‘h just within the 
door, having my sword by my side and black clothes 
on, which drew some eyes upon me. It was not long 
before one stood up and spoke, whom I was afterwards 
well acquainted with ; his name was Samuel Thorn- 
ton, and what he said was very suitable and of good 
service to me, for it reached home as if it had been 
directed to me. 

As soon as ever the meeting was ended and the 
people began to rise, I, being next tlie door, stepped 
out quickly and, hastening to my inn, took horse im- 
mediately homeward, and (so far as I remember), my 
having been gone w^as not taken notice of by my 
father. 

This latter meeting was like the clinching of a nail, 
confirming and fastening in my mind those good prin- 
ciples which had sunk into me at the former. My 
understanding began to open, and I felt some stirring 
in my heart, tending to the work of a new creation 
in me. I was now required by the inward guide to 
put away the evil of my doings, and to cease to do evil. 

I had not the evil of profaneness and other great 
wickedness of the world to put away, because I had, 
through the great goodness of God and a civil educa- 
tion, been preserved out of those grosser evils, yet I 
had many other evils to put away and to cease from. 
I had taken too much delight and pride in the vanity 
of apparel. Wherefore, in obedience to the inward 
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guide^ 1 took off from my apparel those unnecessary 
trimmings of lace, ribbons, and useless buttons, which 
had no real service, but were set on only for that 
which was by mistake called ornament ; and 1 ceased 
to wear rings. Again the giving of flattering titles 
to men between whom and me there was not any re- 
lation to which such titles could be pretended to 
belong — this was an evil I had been much used to, 
and was accounted a ready artist in ; therefore this 
evil also I was required to put away and cease from. 
So that thenceforward T durst not say Sir, Master, My 
Lord, Madam (or My Dame) ; or say Your Servant 
to any one to whom I did not stand in the real rela- 
tion of a servant, which I had never done to any. 
Again the corrupt and unsound form of speaking in 
the plural number to a single person, you to one in- 
stead of thouy contrary to the pure, plain and single 
language of truth, thou to one and you to more than 
one, which had always been used by God to men and 
men to God, as well as one to another, from the oldest 
record of time till corrupt men, for corrupt ends, in 
later and corrupt times, to flatter, fawn, and work 
upon the corrupt nature in men, brought in that false 
and senseless way of speaking you to one, which has 
since corrupted tlie modern languages. 

But as to myself and the work begun in me, I 
found it was not enough for me to cease to do evil, 
though that was a good and a great step. I had an- 
other lesson before me, which was to learn to do well ; 
which I could by no means do till I had given up 
with full purpose of mind to cease from doing evil. 
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I read abundantly from the Bible^ and would set 
myself tasks in reading, enjoining myself to read so 
many chapters, sometimes a whole book or long epis- 
tle at a time. And I thought that time well spent, 
though I was not much the wiser for what I had read, 
reading it too hastily, and without the true Guide, the 
Holy Spirit, which alone could open the understand- 
ing and give the true sense of what was read. 

I prayed often, and drew out niy prayers to a great 
length, and appointed unto myself certain set times 
to pray at, and a certain number of prayers to say in 
a day ; I knew not meanwhile what true prayer was, 
which stands not in words, except the words wliich 
are uttered in the movings of the Holy Spirit, who 
maketh intercession sometimes in words and some- 
times with sighs and groans only, which the Lord 
does hear and answer. 

This will-worship that is performed in the will of 
man and not in the movings of the Holy Spirit was 
a great hurt to me and hindrance of my spiritual 
growth in the way of truth. But my Heavenly 
Father, who knew the sineerity of my soul to Him 
and the hearty desire I had to serve Him, had com- 
passion on me, and in due time was graciously 
pleased to ' illuminate my understanding further, and 
to open in me an eye to discern the false spirit and 
its way of working from the true, and to reject the 
former and cleave to the latter. 

About this time my father sent me on business to 
Oxford, where the general Quarter Sessions for the 
Peace was coming on. When I had set up my hqrse 
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I went directly to the hall where the sessions wore 
held, where I had been but a very little while before ; 
some of my old acquaintances, seeing me, came to 
me. One of these was a scholar in his gown, an- 
other a surgeon of that city (both my schoolfellows 
and fellow-boarders at Thame School), and the third 
a country gentleman with whom I had long been very 
familiar. 

When they were come up to me they all saluted 
me after the usual manner, pulling off their hats and 
bowing, and saying, Your humble servant, sir,” ex- 
pecting no doubt* the like from me. But when they 
saw me stand still, not moving my cap, nor bowing 
my knee in way of congee to them, they were amazed, 
and looked first one upon another, then upon me, and 
then one upon another again, for a while, without 
speaking a word. At length the surgeon, a brisk 
young man, who stood nearest to me, clapped his 
hand in a familiar way upon my shoulder, and smil- 
ing on me, said : What, Tom ! a Quaker To 
which I readily and cheerfully answered: ^^Yes, a 
Quaker.” And as the words passed out of my mouth 
I felt joy spring in my heart ; for I rejoiced that I 
had not been drawn out by them to do as they did, 
and that I had strength and boldness given me to 
confess myself to be one of that despised people. 

But though I had found peace and acceptance with 
the Lord in some good degree, according to my obe- 
dience to the teachings I had received by His Holy 
Spirit in me, I was still doubtful as to my conduct 
to>Vifirds my father. The notion which the enemy 
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had brought into my mind that I ought to act differ- 
ently to my father than to others, both in gesture and 
language, because he was my father, was yet in* my 
mind. 

So that when I came home I went to my father 
bareheaded, as 1 used to do, and gave him a particu- 
lar account of the business he had given me to do, in 
such a manner that he, observing no alteration in my 
carriage towards him, found no cause lo take offence 
at me. 

I had felt foi some time before an earnest desire 
to go again to Isaac Penington^s, and I began to ques- 
tion whether, when my father sliould come to under- 
stand I inclined to settle among the people called 
Quakers, he would allow mo the use of his horses as 
before. 

Wherefore, in the morning when I 'W'^ent to Oxford 
I . gave directions to a servant of his to go that day 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance, who I knew had 
i riding nag to put off either by sale or to be kept 
for his work, and desired him, in my name, to send 
him to me ; which he did, and I found him in the 
stable when I came home. 

On this nag I planned to ride next day to Isaac 
Penington’s, and so arose betimes and got myself 
ready for the journey ; but because I would pay all 
due respect to my father, and not go without his con- 
sent, or knowledge at the least, I sent one up to him 
(for he was not yet stirring) to acquaint him that I 
expected to go to Isaac Penington^s, and desired to 
know if he pleased to give me any message to them. 
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He »ent me word he would speak with me before I 
went, and would have me come up to him, which I 
did, and stood by his bedside. 

Then, in a mild and gentle tone, he said : I under- 
stand you have a mind to go to Mr. Penington^s.^^ I 
answered : I have so.” “ Why,” said he, “ I wonder 
why you should. You were there, you know, but a 
few days ago, and unless you had business with them, 
don’t you think it will look oddly?” I said: 
thought not.” I doubt,” said he, you’ll tire them 
with your company, and make them think they shall 
be troubled with you.” If,” replied I, I find any- 
thing of that. I’ll make the shorter stay.” ^^But,” 
said he, can you propose any sort of business with 
them more than a mere visit?” Yes,” said I, 
hope not only to see them, but to have some conver- 
sation with them.” ^^Why,” said he, in a tone a 
little harsher, I hope you don’t want to be of their 
way.” Truly,” answered I, I like them and their 
way very well, so far as I yet understand it ; and I 
am willing to go to them that I may understand it 
better.” 

Then he began to reckon up a list of faults against 
the Quakers, telling me they were a rude, unmannerly 
people, that would not give civil respect or honor to 
their superiors, no not to magistrates; that they held 
many dangerous principles, and that they were an 
immodest, shameless people. 

To all the charges I answered only that perhaps 
they might be either misreported or misunderstood, 
as the best of people had sometimes been.” 
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This put my father to a stands so that; letting fall 
his charges against the Quakers; he only said : I 
would wish you not to go so soon, but take a little 
time to think of it ; you may visit Mr. Penington 
hereafter.” ^^Nay, sir,” replied I, please don’t 
hinder me going now, for I have so strong a desire to 
go that I do not well know how to give it up.” And 
as I spoke those words I withdrew gently to the 
chamber door, and then hastening down stairs went 
immediately to the stable, where Ending ray horse 
ready bridled^ I forthwith mounted, and went off, lest 
I should receive a countermand. 

This talk with my father had delayed me in my 
journey, and it being fifteen long miles thither, the 
ways bad and my nag but small, it was in the after- 
noon that I got there. And understanding by the 
servant that took my horse that there was then a 
meeting in the house, I hastened in, and knowing the 
rooms, went directly to the little parlour, where I found 
a few Friends sitting together in silence, and I sat 
down among them well satisfied, though without any 
words spoken. When the meeting was ended, and 
those of the company who were strangers had gone, 
I spoke to Isaac Penington and his wife, who received 
me courteously. But as they came to see a change 
in me, not in dress only, but in gesture, speech, and 
manner, and, which was more, in countenance also, 
they were exceedingly kind and tender towards me. 
When I came home, I understood my father was from 
home; wherefore I sat down by the fire in the 
kitchen. 
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After acme time I heard the coach drive in, which 
put me into a little fear, and a sort of shivering came 
over me. But by the time he was alighted and came 
in, I had pretty well recovered myself, and as soon as 
I saw him I rose up and went a step or two towards 
him, with my head covered, and said : Isaac Pen- 
ington and his wife remember their loves to thee.^^ 

He made a stop to hear what I said, and observing 
that I did not stand bareheaded, and that I used the 
word thee to him, h^, with a stern countenance and 
tone that spake ^high displeasure, only said : shall 

talk with you, sir, another time ; and so hastening 
from me, went into the parlour, and I saw him no more 
that night. 

I wished to go to Oxford on the morrow, having 
heard there was a meeting there. So, having ordered 
my horse to be made ready early, I got up in the 
morning and made myself ready. Yet before I would 
go, I asked my sister to go up to my father in his 
chamber, and tell him that I had a mind to go to 
Oxford. He bid her tell me he would not have me 
go till he had spoken with me ; and getting up imme- 
diately, he hastened down to me before he was quite 
dressed. 

As soon as he saw me standing with my hat on he 
became very angry, and fell upon me with both his 
fists, and having by that means somewhat vented his 
anger, he pulled off my hat and threw it away. Then 
stepping hastily out to the stable and seeing my bor- 
rowed nag standing ready saddled and bridled, he 
asked his man whence that horse came, who telling 
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him he fetched it from Mr. Such-an-one^s. ^^Then 
ride him back at once/^ said my father, and tell 

Jlfr, I desire he will never lend my son a 

horse again unless he brings a note from me.’^ 

The poor fellow, who loved me well, would fain 
have made excuses and delays } but my father was so 
urgent, he would not stir from the stable till he had 
seen the man mounted and gone. 

Then coming in. he went up into his chamber to 
make himself more fully ready, thinking lie had me 
safe enough now my horse was gone ; for 1 took so 
much delight in riding that I seldom went on foot. 

But while he was dressing himselt in his chamber, 
I changing my boots for shoes, took another hat, and 
acquainting my sister — who loved me very well, and 
whom I could confide in — ^whither I meant to go, went 
out privately and walked away to Wycombe, having 
seven long miles thither, which yet seemed little and 
easy to me from the desire I had to bo among Friends. 

Next morning my sister sent a man (whom for his 
love to me she knew she could trust) to give me ac- 
count of my father’s grief for me since my going 
away, and though she sent me also fresh linen for my 
use, in case I should go farther or stay out longer, 
yet she desired me to come home as soon as I could. 

When I came home, I came in by the back way 
into the kitchen, where my father was surprised to 
find me. The sight of my hat upon my head made 
him forget that 1 was that son of his whom he had 
so lately lamented as lost j and his passion of grief 
turning into anger, he could not contain himself, but 

6 : 
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running upon me with both his hands, first violently 
snatched off my hat and threw it away, then giving 
me some buffets on my head, he said ; Sirrah, get 
you up to your chamber.” 

This was a strange thing, that my father should but 
a day before express so high a sorrow for me, as fear- 
ing he should never see me any more, and yet now, 
as soon as he did see me, should fly upon me with 
such violence, and that only because I did not put off 
my hat, which ho knew I^id not put on in disrespect 
to him, but upon a religious principle. But as this 
hat-honour was gro^n to be a great idol, in those 
times more especially, so the Lord was pleased to en- 
gage His servants in a steady testimony against it, 
what suffering soever was brought upon them for it. 

After this 1 went up into my chamber, and cried 
unto the Lord, earnestly praying Him that He would 
be pleased to open my father’s eyes, that he might 
see whom he fought against and for what, and that 
He would turn his heart. After this I had a pretty 
time of rest and quiet from these disturbances, my 
father not saying anything to me, or giving me occa- 
sion to say anything to him. 

At length it pleased the Lord that Isaac Penington 
and his wife should* make a visit to my father, and 
see how it fared with me ; and very welcome they 
were to me, whatever they were to him, to whom I 
doubt not but they would have been more welcome 
had it not been for me. 

After dinner next day, when they were ready to 
take poach to return home, she desired my father^ 
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that since my company was so little acceptable to him, 
he would give ino leave to go and spend some time 
with them, where I should be sure to bo welcome. 

He was very unwilling I should go, and made many 
objections against it, all which she answered and re- 
moved so clearly, that not finding what excuse further 
to make, he at length left it to me, and I soon turned 
the scale for going. Great was the love and mani- 
fold the kindness which I received from these my 
worthy friends, Isaac and liary Penington, while I 
lived in their family. They were iadeed as affection- 
ate parents and tendei^ nurses to me in this time of 
my religious childhood. The time I stayed with them 
was so well spent, that it not only yielded great sat- 
isfaction to my mind, but turned in good measure to 
my spiritual advantage in the truth. 

After I had stayed with them some six or seven 
weeks, I took my leave of them to depart home, in- 
tending to w'alk to Wycombe in one day and from 
thence home in another. 

When I came home, I did not see my father until 
the next day, when 1 went into the parlour wliere he 
was, to take my usual place at dinner. As soon as I 
came in I saw by my father’s face that my hat was 
still an offence to him. But when I sat down and 
before I had eaten anything, he said to me in a milder 
tone than he had formerly used tq speak to me in ; 

^If you cannot content yourself to come to dinner 
^without your hive on your head (so he called my hat) 
pray rise, and go take your dinner sonfewhere else.” 

Upon these words I arose from the table, and 
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leaving the room went into the kitchen, where I 
stayed till the servants went to dinner, and then sat 
down very contentedly with them. Yet I suppose 
my father might intend that I should have gone into 
some other room, and there have eaten by myself; 
but I chose rather to cat with the servants, and did 
so from thenceforward so long as he and I lived 
together. And from this time he rather chose, as I 
thought, to avoid seeing me than to renew the quarrel 
about my hat. My sist^jrs being satisfied that I acted 
upon a principle of religion and conscience, behaved 
very kindly to m^, and did what they could to lessen 
my father’s feelings against me, so I now enjoyed 
much more quiet at home and could go away amongst 
my friends more than I had done before. 

My fatlier used to have all the keys of the out- 
doors of his house (which were four, and those linked 
upon a chain) brought up into his chamber every 
niglit and brought out in the morning, so that none 
could come in or go out in the night without his 
knowledge. 

One day I feared that if I got not out before my 
father came down, I should be stopped from going 
out at all. Wherefore I went down softly without 
my shoes, and as* soon as the maid opened the door I 
went out (though too early) and walked towards the 
meeting at Meadle, four long miles off. I expected 
to have been talked with about it when I came home, 
but heard nothing of it, my fiither resolving to watch 
me better next time. This I knew, and therefore on 
the, next First-day I got up early, went down softly 
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and hid myself in a back room before the maid 
was stirring. When she was up she went into my 
father’s chamber for the keys; but he bnde her leave 
them till he was up and he would bri.ig them down 
himself, which he did and tarried in the kitchen, 
through which he expected I would go. After the 
common doors were opened the keys hung upon a 
pin in the hall. While my father stayed in the 
kitchen expecting my coming, I, stepping gently out 
of tlie room where I was, reached the keys, and open- 
ing another door, not often used, slipped out, and so 
got away. I had gone but a little way before I saw 
my father coming after me. Had it been in any 
other case than that of going to a meeting I could 
not in any w’ise have gone a step farther. But I 
thought the intention of my father to stop me was to 
hinder me from obeying the call of my Heavenly 
Father, and to stop me from going to worship Him 
in the assembly of His people ; upon this I found it 
my duty to go on, and observing that my father 
gained ground upon me, I somewhat mended my 
pace. This he observing mended his pace also, and 
at length ran. Whereupon I ran also, and a fair 
course we had through a largo meadow of his which 
lay behind his house and out of sight of the town. 
He was not, I suppose, then above fifty years of age, 
and being light of body and nimble of foot, he held 
me to it for a while. But afterwards slacking his 
pace to take breath, and seeing that I had gotten 
ground of him, ho turned back and went home; and 
as I afterwards understood, telling my sisters how I 
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had served him, he said: ^^Nay, if he will take so 
much pains to go, let him go if he will.^^ And from 
that time forward he never attempted to stop me. 

After my sisters were married and living in Lon- 
don, while I was yet at home, I was seized with an 
illness which proved to he the small-pox. 

When I was well enough to go out with respect to 
my own health and the safety of others, I went up to 
my friend Isaac Penington’s at Chalfont, and stayed 
there some time for the airing myself more fully, that 
I might be more fit for conversation. 

When I came amongst the Quakers 1 felt my loss 
in my education, and applied myself with diligence 
to recover it, 

Isaac Penington had an intimate acquaintance with 
Dr. Paget, a physician of note in London, and he 
with John Milton, a gentleman of great note for 
learning throughout the learned world, for the accu- 
rate pieces he had written on various subjects and 
occasions, John Milton lived now a private and 
retired life in London, and having wholly lost his 
sight, kept always a man to read to him, which 
usually was the son of some gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, whom, in kindness he took to improve in 
his learning. 

So through the influence of my friend, Isaac Pen- 
ington, with Dr. Paget, and of Dr. Paget with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as a ser- 
vant to him (which at that time he needed not), nor 
to be in tho house Muth him, but only to have the lib- 
erty of coming to his house at certain hours when I 
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would; and to read to him what books he should 
appoint mC; which was all the favour I desired. 

After arranging to take my leave of Crowell, I went 
up to my sure friend, Isaac Poningtoii, again ; there 
I understood that I might come to John Milton when 
I would, so I hastened to London, and in the first 
place went to wait upon him. 

He received me courteously, as well for the sake 
of Dr. Paget who introduced me, as of Isaac Pening- 
ton who recommended me j to both whom he bore a 
good respect. I took a lodging as near to his house 
as conveniently I could, and from thenceforward went 
every day in the afternoon, except on the first days 
of the week, and sitting by him in his dining-room, 
read to him in such books in the Latin tongue as he 
pleased to hear me read. 

John Milton perceiving with what earnest desire I 
pursued learning, gave me not only all the encourage- 
ment but all the help he could ; for having a curious 
ear he understood by my tone when I understood 
what I read and when I did not; and accordingly 
would stop me, examine me, and open the most difiS- 
cult passages to me. Thus went I on for about six 
weeks^ time, reading to him in the afternoon ; and 
exercising myself with my own books in my chamber 
in the forenoons, I was sensible of an improvement. 

But alas ! I had fixed my studies in a wrong place. 
London and I could never agree for health, and in less 
than two months^ time I had to leave both my studies 
and the city, and return into the country to preserve 
life. 
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Ab soon as I had recovered so much strength as to 
be fit to travel, I soon returned to my studies at Lon- 
don. I was very kindly received by my master, who 
had conceived so good an opinion of me that my con- 
versation, I found, was acceptable to him, and he 
seemed heartily glad of my recovery and return ; and 
into our old method of study we fell again, I reading 
to him and he explaining to me, as occasion required. 

On the 26th day of the Eighth Month, 1662, 1 
was at the meeting aUthe ^^Bull and Mouth, by 
Aldersgate, when on a sudden a party of soldiers (of 
the trained bands of the city) rushed in with noise 
and clamour, being led by one who was called Major 
Rosewell, an apothecary, and at that time under the 
ill name of a Papist. As soon as he was come within 
the room, having a file or two of musketeers at his 
heels, he commanded his men to present their muskets 
at us, which tlioy did with intent, I suppose, to strike 
a terror into the people. He that commanded the 
party gave us first a general charge to come out of 
the room. But we, who came thither at God^s re- 
quirings, to worship Him, like that good man of old 
who said : We ought to obey God rather than men,” 
(Acts 6, 29), stirred not, but kept our places. Where- 
upon he sent some of his soldiers among us, with 
command to drag or drive us out, which they did 
roughly enough. When he had gotten as many as he 
could or thought fit, which were in number thirty-two, 
he marched us to Bridewell prison. 

An excellent order, even in those early days, was 
praotised among the Friends of London, by which 
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there were certain Friends of either sex appointed to 
have the oversight of the prisons in every quarter, 
and to take care of all Friends, the poor especially, 
that should be committed thither. This prison of 
Bridewell was under the care of two honest, grave, 
discreet and motherly women, whose names were 
Anne Merrick and Anne Travers, both widows. 
They, so soon as they understood that there were 
Friends brought into that piison, provided some hot 
victuals, meat and broth, for the weather was cold ; 
and ordering their servants to bring it them, with 
bread and cheese, came themselves also with it, and 
having placed it on a table, gave notice to us that it 
was provided for all those that had not others to pro- 
vide for them, or were not able to provide for them- 
selves. 

After being at liberty from prison, I visited my 
worthy friends, Isaac Penington and his virtuous 
wife, with other friends in that country. Isaac Pen- 
ington had at that time two sons and one daughter, 
all then very young. He was very desirous to have 
them well educated in the English language. Their 
teacher having taken his leave of them, Isaac Pen- 
ington had not yet found a new one. One evening 
as we sat together by the fire, he asked me if I would 
be so kind to him as to stay a while with him till he 
could hear of such a man as he aimed at, and in the 
meantime enter his children in the study of Latin. I 
consented to the proposal till a more qualified person 
should be found, without further treaty or mention of 
terms between us than that of mutual friendship. 
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John Milton, now living in Giles Chalfont, a mile from 
me, I soon made a visit to him, to welcome him into 
the country. After some conversation had passed 
between us, he called for a manuscript of his, which 
being brought, he gave to me, to take it home with 
me, and read it at my leisure ; and when I had so 
done, return it to him with my judgment thereupon. 

When I came home, and had set myself to read it, 
I found it was that excellent poem which he entitled 
^^Paradise Losty After 1 had, with the best atten- 
tion, read it through, I made him another visit, and 
returned him his book, with due acknowledgment of 
the favour he had done me in letting me read it. He 
asked me how I liked it, and what I thought of it, 
which I modestly but freely told him, and after some 
further talk about it, I pleasantly said to him : Thou 
hast said much here of ^Paradise Losty but what 
hast thou to say of ^Paradise Found f ^ He made 
me no answer, but sat some time in a muse ; then 
brake off that conversation, and fell upon another 
subject. 

When afterwards I went to see him in London, 
he showed me his second poem, called ^^Paradise 
Begainedy^ and in a pleasant tone, said to me : This 
is owing to you ; for you put it into my head by the 
question you put to me at Chalfont, which before I 
had not thought of,’^ 

When I had spent seven years with Isaac Peuing- 
ton^s family, I found in myself a disposition of mind 
to phange my single life for a married state. I had 
always entertained so high a regard for marriage, as 
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it was a divine institution^ that I held it not right to 
make it a sort of trade, to rise in the world by. The 
object of this affection was a Friend whose name was 
Mary Ellis, whom for many years I had had an ac- 
quaintance with, in the way of common friendship 
only, and in whom I thought I then saw those fair 
prints of truth and solid virtue which I afterwards 
found in a sublime degree in her ; but what her 
condition in the world was. as to estate I was wholly 
a stranger to, nor desired to know. I had once, 
a year or two before, had an opportunity to do her 
a small piece of service, which she wanted some as- 
sistance in, wherein I acted with all sincerity and 
freedom of mind, not expecting or desiring any ad- 
vantage by her, or reward from her, being well sat- 
isfied in the act itself that I had served a friend and 
helped the helpless. That little intercourse of com- 
mon kindness between us ended without the least 
thought I am verily persuaded on her part, well as- 
sured en my own, of any other or further relation 
than that of free and fair friendship, nor did it at that 
time lead us into any closer conversation or more in- 
timate acquaintance one with the other than had been 
before. But some time, and that a good while after, 
I found my heart secretly drawn and inclining to- 
wards her ; yet was I not hasty in proposing, but 
waited to feel a satisfactory settlement of mind 
therein before I made any step thereto. 

After some time I took an opportunity to open my 
mind therein unto my much-honoured friends, Isaac 
and Mary Fenington, who then stood in the place or 
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stead of parents to me. They having solemnly con- 
sidered the matter, expressed their unity therewith. 
Yet took I further deliberation, often turning my 
heart to the Lord, and asking Him for direction, be- 
fore I spoke to her. At length, as I was sitting all 
alone, waiting upon the Lord for counsel and guid- 
ance in this — in itself and to me — so important affair, 
I felt a word sweetly arise in me as if I heard a voice 
which said, Go, and prevail.” And faith springing 
in my heart witli the \^rd, I immediately arose and 
went, nothing doubting. 

When I was come to her lodgings, which were about 
a mile from me, her maid told me she was in her 
chamber, for having been sick slio had been obliged 
to stay in her room, and she had not yet left itj 
wherefore I desired the maid to tell her mistress that 
I was come to give her a visit, whereupon I was in- 
vited to go up to her. And after some little time 
spent in common conversation, I solemnly opened my 
mind unto her with respect to the particular business 
I came about, which I soon saw was a great surprise 
to her. I used not many words to her, but I felt a 
Divine power went along with the w^ords, and fixed 
the matter expressed by them so fast in her breast 
that, as she afterwards told me, she could not shut 
it out. 

I made at that time but a short visit ; for having 
told her I did not expect an answer from her now, 
but desired she would in the most solemn manner 
consider the proposal made, and in due time give 
me such an answer as the Lord should give her, I 
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took my leave of her and departed, leaving the issue 
to the Lord. I had a journey then at hand, which I 
thought would take me about two weeks’ time. The 
day before I was to set out, I went to visit her again, 
to acquaint her with my journey, and excuse my 
absence, not yet pressing her for an answer, but as- 
suring her that I felt in myself an increase of affec- 
tion to her, and hoped to receive a suitable return 
from her in the Lord’s time, to whom in the mean- 
time I committed both her, myself, and the concern 
between us. And indeed I found at my return that 
I could not have left it in better hands; for the Lord 
had been my advocate in my absence, and had so far 
answered all her objections that when I came to her 
again she rather acquainted me with them than urged 
them. 

From that time forward w^e entertained each other 
with affectionate kindness in order to marriage, which 
yet we did not hasten to, but went on deliberately. 
Neither did I use those vulgar ways of courtship by 
making frequent and rich presents, not only because 
I could not afford the expense, but because I liked 
not to gain affection by such means. 

I had occasion to take another journey into Kent 
and Sussex to accompany Mary Penington’s daughter 
Guli, who was intending to go to her Uncle Sprin- 
gett’s in Sussex, and from thence amongst her tenants. 
Her mother desired me to accompany her, and assist 
her in her business with her tenants. We tarried at 
London the first night, and set out next morning on 
the Tunbridge road ; and Seven Oaks lying in our 
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way, we put in there to rest ; but truly we had much 
ado to get either provisions or room for ourselves or 
our horses, tlie house was so filled with guests, and 
those not of the better sort. For the Duke of York 
being, as we were told, on the road that day for the 
Wells, several of his guards and the meaner sort of 
his retinue near filled all the inns there. I left John 
Digger, who waited on Duli on this journey, and was 
afterwards her menial servant, to take care of the 
horses, while I did the like as well as I could for her. 
I got a little room to put her into, and having shut 
her into it, went to see what relief the kitchen would 
afford us, and with much ado, by praying hard and 
paying dear, I got a small joint of meat from the spit, 
which served rather to stay than satisfy our stomachs, 
for we were all pretty sharp set. After this short 
repast, being weary of our quarters, we quickly 
mounted and took the road again, willing to hasten 
from a place where we fomid nothing but rudeness. 
A knot of rude people soon followed us, designing, as 
we found afterwards, to put an abuse upon us, and 
make themselves sport with us. We had a spot of 
fine, smooth sandy Way, whereon the horses trod so 
softly that we heard them not till one of them was 
upon us. I was then riding abreast with Dull, and 
talking with her ; when on a sudden, hearing a little 
noise, and turning my eye that way, I saw a horser 
man coming up on the further side of her horse, hav- 
ing his left arm stretched out, just ready to take her 
about the waist and pull her off backwards from her 
own*horse to lay her before him upon his. I had but 
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just time to thrust forth my stick between him and 
her^ and bid him stand off; and at the same time 
reining my horse to let hers go before me, thrust in 
between her and him^ and being better mounted than 
he my horse ran him off. But his horse being; though 
weaker than mine, yet nimble; he slipped by me and 
got up to her on the near side; endeavouring to offer 
abuse to her; to prevent which I thrust in upon him 
again; and in our jostling we drove her horse quite 
out of the way and almost into the next hedge. 
While we were thus contending I neard a noise of 
loud laughter behind uS; and turning my head that 
way I saw three or four horsemen more, who could 
scarce sit their horses for laughing to see the sport 
their companion made with us. From this I saw it 
was a plot laid, and that this rude fellow was not to be 
dallied with. He had in his hand a short thick 
truncheon, which he held up at me, on which laying 
hold with a strong grip, I suddenly wrenched it out of 
his hand; and threw it at so far a distance behind me 
as I could. While he rode back to fetch his truncheon, 
I called up honest John Qigger, who was indeed a 
right honest man, and of a temper so thoroughly 
peaceable that he had not hitherto put in at all ; but 
now I roused him, and bade him ride so close up to 
his mistress’s horse on the further side that no horse 
might thrust in between, and I would endeavour to 
guard the near side. But he, good man, not thinking 
it perhaps decent enough for him to ride so near his 
mistress, left room enough for another to ride between. 
And indeed so soon as our brute had recovered his 
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truncheon, he came up directly thither, and had 
thrust in again, had not I, by a nimble turn, chopped 
in upon him and kept him at bay. I then told him 
I had hitherto spared him, but wished him not to pro- 
voke me further. This I spoke with such a tone as 
bespoke a high resentment of the abuse put upon us, 
and withal pressed so close upon him with my horse 
that I suffered him not to come up any more to Guli. 

When we came to Tunbridge, I set John Gigger 
foremost, bidding him^lead on briskly through* the 
town, and placing Guli in the middle, I came close 
up after her that I might both observe and interpose 
if any fresh abuse should have been offered her. 

We had a good way to ride beyond Tunbridge and 
beyond the Wells, in byways among the woods, and 
were the later for the hindrance we had had on the 
way. And when, being come to Harbert Springetf s 
house, Guli acquainted her uncle what danger and 
trouble she had gone through on the way, he resented 
it so high that he would have had the persons prose- 
cuted for it; but since Providence had interposed 
and so well preserved and delivered her, she chose 
to pass by the offence. When Guli had finished the 
business she went upon, w'e returned home, and I 
delivered her safe to her glad mother. 

From that time forward I continued my visits to 
my best beloved friend until we married, which was 
on the 28th day of the Eighth Month, called Octo- 
ber, in the year 1G69, We took each other in a 
select meeting of the ancient and grave Friends of 
tiiat country, holden in a Friend’s house, where in 
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those times not only the monthly meeting for busi- 
ness, but the public meeting for nrorship was some- 
times kept. A very solemn meeting it was, and in a 
weighty frame of spirit we were, in which we sensi- 
bly felt the Lord with us and joining us ; the sense 
whereof remained with us all our lifetime, and was 
of good use and very comfortable to us on all occa- 
sions. 

My next care after marriage was to secure my 
wife what moneys she had, and with herself bestowed 
upon me ; for I held it would be an abominable crime 
in me and savour of the highest ingratitude, if I, 
though but through negligence, should leave room for 
my father, in case I should be taken away suddenly, 
to break in upon her estate, and deprive her of any 
part of that which had been and ought to be her 
own. 

I had not been long married before I was solicited 
by my dear friends, Isaac and Mary Penington and 
her daughter Guli, to take a journey in Kent and 
Sussex to account with their tenants and overlook 
their estates in those counties, which before I was 
married 1 had had the care of, and accordingly the 
journey I undertook, though in the depth of winter. 
My travels into those parts were the more irksome 
to me from the loneliness I underwent, and want of 
suitable society. 

Having finished my business in Kent, I struck off 
into Sussex. While there turning my heart to the 
Lord, in whom I knew all help and strength was, I 
thus poured forth my supplication, directed 

7 
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To THE Holy One. 

Eternal God ! preserver of all those 

(Without respect of person or degree) 

Who in Thj faithfolneas their trust repose, 

And place their confidence alone in Thee ; 

Be Thou my succour ; for Thou know^st that I 
On Thy protection, Xx>rd, alone rely. 

Surround me. Father, with Thy mighty power, 

Support me daily by Thine holy arm, 

Preserve me faithful in the evil hour, 

Stretch forth Thine hand to save me from all harm. 

Be Thou my helmet, breast-plate, sword, and shield, 

And make my foes before Thy power yield. 

Teach me the spiritual battle so to fight. 

That when the enemy shall me beset. 

Armed cap-a-pie with the armour of Thy light, 

A perfect conquest o’er him I may get ; 

And with Thy^ battle-axe may cleave the head 
Of him who bites that part whereon I tread. 

Then being from domestic foes set free, 

The cruelties of men 1 shall not fear ; 

But in Thy quarrel, Lord, undaunted be, 

And for Thy sake the loss of all things bear ; 

Yea, though in dungeon locked, with joy will sing 
An ode of praise to Thee, my God, my King. — T. E. 

Sussex, the Eleventh Month, 1669. 

As soon as I had finished the business I went 
about, I returned home without delay, and to my 
great comfort found my wife well, and myself very 
welcome to her, both which I esteemed as great 
favours. 


Thomas Ellwood lived to be seventy-four years old. 
The history of his life, written by himself, from which 
the foregoing extracts have been taken, is not com- 
plex. It ends thirty years before his death. A man 
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Mined Joseph Wyeth has written a supplement to 
the ^^Auiobiographtfy^^ which, when contrasted with 
EUwood’s own history, is rather uninteresting and 
lifeless. We learn from this that his home soon after 
his marriage with Mary Ellis was ^at Hunger Hill in 
Amersham, not more than twenty miles from the 
heart of London. His life at Hunger Hill was rather 
quiet and uneventful; however, had Thomas Ell- 
wood written an account of it, instead of Joseph 
Wyeth, the story of his later years, I doubt not, 
would be better known to-day. He was not idle 
with his pen during these years ; on the contrary, 
many tracts and pamphlets were written by him. 
Most of these explained some disputed points of doc- 
trine or made more clear certain views and practices 
of Friends. 

One of the most interesting things Thomas Ell- 
wood did was the preparation for publication of 
George Fox^s Journal. George Fox died in 1690, 
and Thomas Ellwood had such a reputation that the 
manuscript journal was given to him to be copied 
and made ready for the press. This was a laborious 
work, no doubt, but it was worth all the effort and 
much more. It was printed in large folio, and to it 
Thomas Ellwood prefixed a short biography of George 
Fox. He also included the testimony of George 
Fox^s wife and a preface written by William Penn. 
This first edition is now exceedingly rare. 

Joseph Wyeth has done a valuable work in collect- 
ing the titles of Thomas EUwood’s papers; and these 
titles alone give one a fair idea of the kind of sub- 
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jects the early Friends discussed in their pamphlets. 
Most of these are of no interest to us now ; they are 
of great value to the antiquarian, however, prized 
more for their age and authorship than for their con- 
tents. Besides these, Thomas Ellwood wrote two 
interesting books — one, entitled Sacred History^^ 
is the largest book he wrote; in it he gives the his- 
tory narrated in the Old and New Testaments, using 
his own style of expression; in some places it is very 
different from Bible **language ; he simplifies many 
historical passages, which are so brief in the Bible as 
not to be understood by the ordinary reader without 
notes of explanation. The other book referred to is 
a long poem called the ^^Davideis,^^ being the life of 
King David of Israel told in rhyme. Ellwood, as we 
saw, was associated with Milton earlier in life, and it 
may be that the thought came to him in those days 
that he too could write in verse. But no one reads 
Thomas Ellwood’s poetry for the beauty of expres- 
sion or the strength of thought ; if he reads it at all, it 
is because he is fond of Thomas Ellwood, and wants 
to learn all there is to know about him. 

A man whose journal is so rich in remarkable ex- 
periences for the first forty-four years of his life, must 
have had many interesting experiences during the 
last years as well ; but, as has been stated, there is .no 
source from which to draw reliable information. We 
know that he always remained a true Friend, but of 
special incidents in his life we know almost nothing. 

To have been intimately acquainted with two such 
inen as William Penn and John Milton, and to have 
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been the original editor of that remarkable book^ the 
Journal of George Fox, almost in themselves stamp a 
man as eminent ; but aside from these, Thomas Ell- 
wood is known for the many traits of character that 
gave him, in his day, a position of great importance 
among Friends. 

He died in 1713, a few years after his wife, and was 
laid beside her in the little graveyard at Jordan’s. 
Here, thirty-four years before, his good friend, Isaac 
Penington, had been laid to rest, and four years after- 
wards William Penn’s remains were placed nearby in 
the same ground. After Thomas Ellwood’s death, a 
friend wrote of him : His countenance was manly 
and cheerful j he was grave, yet pleasant and courte- 
ous, even to the poorest person. His conversation 
was innocent, pleasant and instructive, yet he was 
severe against anything untrue. He was useful as a 
friend and neighbour, and as a member and elder in 
the church of Christ, for he devoted his time to these 
services.” 




WILLIAM EDMUNDSON 

(1627-1712) 



«/ was weakf but the Lord's strength was perfect in 
weaknesSf and His Spirit and power increased in me 
through obedience to the Cross of Christ" 
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The Journal. 

I have just finished the Journal of William Ed- 
mundson. It is a large book of more than four hun- 
dred pages, heavily bound in rich sheep, after the 
pattern in vogue when this special edition was pub- 
lished, which was one hundred and thirty-two years < 
ago. My particular copy belonged to the private li- 
brary of Nicholas Wain, the Quaker lawyer and 
gifted preacher, and by him it was doubtless often 
handled. 

It is beautifully printed, a volume whose style of 
workmanship would shame much that comes from the 
press to-day, which is claimed to be modern,^^ and 
therefore better. The paper has become stained with 
age and dampness ; the old-fashioned s might annoy 
a present-day school boy or girl, there is much of the 
language used that is antiquated, and to the modern 
notion quite involved, and there is some repetition 
and mere narration of places and meetings visited; 
but the story that unfolds as one turns page after 
page is truly wonderful, and one that I would wish 
might have a wider range of readers. 

The man whose lifers history is related in this vol- 

( 106 ) 
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ume was no ordinary person. His career was marked 
from infancy to old age with such a variety of inci- 
dents that one cannot fail to follow the narrative with 
interest. When his long life was almost rounded out, 
knowing that the shadows were crossing his pathway 
and that his work was almost done, he arranged his 
papers and completed the Journal to which I have just 
alluded, and turning to a Friend who sat by his bed- 
side, he told him that he was full of joy at the thought 
of how he had spent his time since he left CromwelPs 
army in 1651, and since the Lord Jesu^ Christ had 
called him to the rninistry of His Gospel, adding, We 
have had many good meetings together ; I believe we 
shall meet in Heaven.’^ 

William Edmundson was one of the leaders in his 
generation. Among the Friends of those early days 
not one is richer in force of character or in pictur- 
esqueness ; his name stands out clear and bright as a 
character of great strength and great gentleness ; and 
these are the two traits which are rarely lacking in 
the truly great men and women of any age. Through 
these leaders have come to us blessings which we 
share with the people all about us, and we need at 
times to be aroused, lest others, not their lineal de- 
scendants in name and belief as we are, yield them a 
truer and more willing reverence than we ourselves 
do. 

John Wesley’s Estimate. 

When John Wesley, the founder of the great Metho- 
dist Church, was on a religious visit in the north of 
Ireland in 1765, he wrote this in his diary: 
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preached in the grove at Edenderry ; many of the 
Quakers were there (it being the time of their Gen- 
eral Meeting) and many of all sorts, I met here with 
the Journal of one of their preachers in the last cen- 
tury. If the original equalled the picture, what an 
amiable man was this ! What faith, love, gentleness, 
long suffering!” So wrote the great Methodist 
preacher, one of the religious leaders of the world, 
concerning William TEdmundson — fhe man who had 
carried Quakerism into Ireland, and had been the 
chief instrument in setting up the first Friends’ Meet- 
ings there. 

Let us briefly follow his career. He was not bom 
in Ireland. Closely as his name is associated with 
that country, insomuch that his life’s work there 
earned him the striking title of The Hammer of 
Ireland,” yet his birthplace was a small hamlet in the 
north of England, called Little Musgrove, amid the 
wild and beautiful scenery of Westmoreland. 

Did you ever consider that the mountainous regions 
of North England were the homes of very many of 
the most enthusiastic and outspoken of the early 
Friends ? 

From Westmoreland and Cumberland counties went 
forth George Whitehead, Edward Burrough, John 
Bumyeat, Thomas Story, Francis Howgill, John 
Audland and scores of others, and the prison doors of 
Appleby and Carlisle often closed behind them, while 
in the accounts of the sufferings of early Friends which 
Besse collected and published in two huge folio vol- 
umes, these two counties have their full share. When 
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William Edmundson was born, George Fox was a 
little fellow under four years of age, and the latter 
bad been dead more than twenty years when William 
Edmundson’s life work was ended. He had lived to 
be a very old man, fourscore and five years old. 

During this long life, after reaching the age of 
maturity, he was diligently engaged, first as a soldier 
with carnal weapons in the English army both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and then afterwards enlisted in the 
Army of that Master,* whose weapons are peace, 
mercy and long-sufiering, and on whoso -banner are 
emblazoned the characters of Faith, Hope and Love. 
He fought many battles to the finish, and gained for 
himself, his friends and successors, with whom we 
class ourselves, bloodless victories, which history, now 
in this twentieth century, is at last willing to record 
as greater even than those worldly victories which 
were gained, not without blood, on many a battlefield. 

The Carpenter. 

William Edmundson was born a poor boy ; at the 
age of four he was left motherless, and an orphan 
when only eight years of age. Upon the death of 
his father at this time, the family scattered and he was 
placed with an uncle, who was severe, unkind and 
narrow. A few years later the lad welcomed with a 
joy that could not be natural his release from this 
home, when he was placed apprentice to a carpenter 
with whom he learned the trade. Though little in his 
life thus far had been favorable to the growth of grace 
in the young man’s heart, he tells us early in his 
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Journal; which of course he had not yet commenced' 
to write, that now for the first time came to him the 
serious questionings, prompted by his better nature, 
which took shape in that old, old query, wdiich has 
arrested the minds of God’s children since the worjd 
began, What must I do to be saved ? ” He writes 
this also in his Journal soon after the period 1 have 
just referred to : The common discourse of all sorts 
of people was of the Quakers, and various reports 
were of them ; the priests everywhere were angry at 
thorn, and the baser sort of people spared not to tell 
strange stories of them ; but the more I heard of them 
the more I loved them.” This was only eight years 
after the date of which George Fox wrote, Then at 
the command of God, the ninth of the Seventh Month, 
1643, I left my relations and broke off all familiarity 
or fellowship with young or old,” so sudden and so 
widespread was the movement that George Fox, as 
God’s instrument, had brought to pass. 

HlS CoNVINOEMENT. 

The story of the conversion of William Edmundson 
is beautiful and suggestive. In every way he was a 
man among men ; one can but see in him many of 
those marks of person and of character that we asso- 
ciate with the most gifted. Just what his personal 
charm was none can tell, for there is no portrait of 
him, not as much as an idealized one. 

In any case he must have been a man of much per- 
sonal courage. In early manhood he hg,d become a 
soldier in Cromwell’s army, and the scene where he 
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came by his first actual knowledge of Friends ex- 
hibits him in this character. He had just come from 
the Isle of Man to meet the Scotch army, when on a 
certain market day he was at Chesterfield, in a tavern 
with others of his soldier friends ; two w^omen Friends 
called Quakers ” had been in the town that day, and 
had spoken to a crowd of people in the market-place 
about the things of Q-od. William Edmundson did 
not know about the meeting in time to attend and 
was much disappointed, bht that same night in the 
tavern, he heard a priest and some of his friends boast 
of how they had ridiculed these two women and had 
abused them, thinking thus to gain the good opinion 
of the young soldier and his chums ; a store-keeper 
standing by defended the Friends, and spoke well of 
them, saying that the priests had won a poor victory 
over two lone women. 

William Edmundson says, and so far as known this 
was the first time he pleaded the cause of Friends : 

My spirit rose against the priest, and I started up from 
my seat and asked him and those that were with him, 
if they came to quarrel, saying if they did they should 
have enough ; but the priest answered, ‘No ; not with 
you, sir.^ I bid them leave the room, which they 
presently did ; but these things came close to me, and 
the more I heard of these people the more I loved 
them.” 

Very soon after this William Edmundson left the 
army, visited among his relatives, married and ar- 
ranged to go into business as a store-keeper in a little 
town in "central England. His brother too was a sol- 
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dier; and was ^ttatipned in Ireland. He persuaded 
William to give up his plan of remaining in England, 
and so we soon find him with his wife, his servant and 
their store goods, on their way across the Irish sea to 
Dublin. The brother, hoTi ever, had been summoned 
north, and the little family was disappointed to find 
no preparations made for their arrival. They fol- 
lowed the brother to Antrim, opened a store, soon sold 
all the goods to advantage, and William Edmundson 
went back to England for more. Tie saw as he says a 
Providence in his not stopping in Dublin. He was 
urged to tarry in that place, as there was an unusual 
chance for selling, trade being very brisk, the plague 
having abated, but he writes : I was prevented by 
a secret hand that I did not then know, which pre- 
served me from the deceitfulness of riches, which, ac- 
cording to all probability, I should have been laden 
with, as with thick clay, and thereby been hindered 
from the Lord^s service, as some others are,^^ This 
is William Edmiindson^s first reference to his great 
care not to allow the gain of riches and outward busi- 
ness to interfere with his religious duties. He had a 
talent for business, but once enlisted in the higher 
work, he allowed his worldly affairs to have only the 
second place. He was a striking illustration of obedi- 
ence to these Scripture injunctions : Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God and His righteousness^^ and 
^^Not slothful in business, fervent in Spirit, serving 
the Lord.” 

On William Edmundson^s return to Antrim from 
his visit to England he landed at a seaport town, bor- 
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rowed a horse and rode home. When he came to the 
door of his own house his brother was there to meet 
him, and something in William Edmundson’s face and 
manner, without a word being spoken, told the brother, 
soldier though he was, that some great change had 
taken place in William Edmundson^s mind and heart ; 
he was struck amazed, went in and sat down silent.^^ 

His Struggle for Light. 

This same great woA: is taking place in some of 
those about us just as it did in William Edmundson^s 
day ; we speak of it in different language, but we know 
it to be the same thing. He was now a Friend at 
heart, and he would have traveled far for the coun- 
sel and comfort of some Friend whose experience had 
been like his own. * 

Though he still carried on his store and attended to 
his other business, his neighbors too could tell that a 
change had come over him, but they could not explain 
his condition in any other way than by saying he was 
bewitched and likely to go mad, as though such an 
explanation could at all remove the darkness. His 
longing to meet with an experienced Friend seemed 
about to be realized ; fqr one day when he was from 
home, a man from England named Miles Bonsfield, 
stopped at his house. When William Edmundson re- 
turned, his wife told him of the visit, and he took his 
horse, rode along way, and finally came up with Miles 
Bonsfield, and stopped all night with him at a stran- 
ger’s house. They talked together long into the night ; 
he was told to be cheerful and merry and not to look 
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at the troubles that bowed him down.” Good advice 
bad WiUiam Edmundson been a dyspeptic and out of 
health, but he was not ; he was simply craving in a 
blind way for something that he did not possess. 
Miles Bonsiield’s counsel he soon discovered could not 
help him, for he advised him to cling to the world 
with one hand and to lay hold of Christas promises 
with the other, and as yet William Edmundson was 
too weak to make a full surrender of himself to the 
Power that was working in his heart. 

Here is the most instructive part of William Ed- 
mundson’s Journal, for he opens wide the door of his 
heart, and one can see the struggles that were going 
on there ; this brave soldier yielding himself to the 
gentle influence of the Spirit of Christ, till he saw 
there was that alive in (him) that must be crucified, 
which opposed the Will of God.” Then came the 
surrender, the strong will bowed ; the strength was 
soon all returned to him, but sanctified for the higher 
service to which his long life was now to be devoted. 

First Friends’ Meeting in Ireland. 

Before long William Edmundson’s wife and brother 
were likewise convinced, and the three met together 
twice a week at his house to worship. This was 
the first Friends’ meeting in Ireland, reminding us 
of that little group of boys on the hillside, when 
with Richard Davies as a centre of influence the first 
Friends’ meeting was held in Wales. Soon four more 
joined the Edmundsons, and he says, then we were 
seven that met together to wait upon God, and to 
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worship Him in Spirit and Truth.^^ These Friends 
attended the public markets and fairs ; they made an 
effort to appear among the people, and were ready to 
explain the glad tidings of Christas Gospel, so that 
they attracted attention to themselves. Thus the 
ground seemed prepared for the seed-sowing they 
were called upon to make. Little groups of Friends 
now began to spring up in various quarters of Ireland, 
and soon there was a network of meetings here and 
there, the whole length of the island. William Ed- 
mundson was incessant in his labors among these ; he 
was oftener from home than at home ; his wife was in 
full sympathy with the work, and recognized that her 
husband had a precious gift from his Heavenly Master, 
and she was desirous to do her part to help. There 
have been hundreds of ministers who have gone forth 
from Friends^ meetings to preach the gospel to people 
far away, but we must remember that those who 
stayed at home had additional burdens to carry on 
this very account, and the good mothers who have 
remained quietly at home and cared for the children 
and managed in many cases the farm, or the store, or 
the shop, have done a service second only to that 
which their husbands and brothers have rendered. 
The noble wife of William Edmundson must always 
be associated with her husband in all that he did. 

Visits George Fox. 

Early in his ministry William Edmundson had a 
great desire to see George Fox, so great indeed that 
he*'took shipping to England for no other purpose. He 
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came upon him in the town of Badgley, in western 
England ; there he attended the meeting, and after 
the meeting was over joined him, and the two young 
men walked into an orchard nearby and talked 
together for a long time ; then George Fox, kneel- 
ing down, prayed.^^ George Fox here learned through 
William Edmundson of the v^ork in Ireland 5 his heart 
was drawn out in tenderness toward these people, and 
he therefore wrote a brief letter to them, which Will- 
iam Edmundson carried home him and read to 
the Friends in ilieir meeting. He says : I read the 
aforegoing Epistle to Friends in the meeting ; then 
the power of the Ijord seized on us, whereby we were 
mightily shaken and broken into tears and weeping.^^ 
It could not have been the mere words that so affected 
them ; for while it is a beautiful letter, as you can see 
by consulting the Journal, you must also see that it 
was God^s power overshadowing them that caused 
them to be so filled with joy. 

Example of Divine Guidance. 

William Edmundson had an experience soon after 
his visit to George Fox which is one of many that 
show his trust in Divine guidance. He and his 
brother were from home ; it was late, and they were 
unable to travel the whole distance back in the dark- 
ness, so they planned to stop at a place on the way 
called Glenavy. A strong impression seized William 
Edmimdson that his store at home would be robbed 
that night. So clear was the impression that when 
he told his brother about it, they agreed it w^ould be 
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wise to go on home through the darkness. A mile 
beyond Glenavy there came upon him an impression, 
as clear as the other had been, that it was his duty to 
go to Clough, a place a day^s journey away, but with 
this impression there was no hint or token of what he 
was to do when he got there. This was a great 
struggle for the young man. Was home to suffer 
from robbers, or was some unknown duty to be at- 
tended to at a place miles away and where he was 
but slightly acquainted ? 

What did he do ? He had already learned that real 
duties never conflict ; so he prayed for light and guid- 
ance, and was made comfortable to see that he should 
retrace his steps to Glenavy and lodge there that night. 
But little sleep came to him, and in the morning he 
left with the sunrise to make the journey to Clough, 
feeling comfortable in mind that all would be cared 
for at home. He reached Clough at nightfall, to find 
two women Friends there. They were among stran- 
gers, and one of them almost in despair as to their next 
movements. William Edmundson helped them on 
their way and finally brought them to his own house. 
How had things fared there in the interval t There 
had been no robbery, but what had happened he tells 
in these words : The night I was under that exer- 
cise about it, the shop- window was broken down, and 
fell with such violence on the counter that it awak- 
ened our people, and the thieves were afiHghted and 
ran away,” and he adds : I was confirmed it was the 
Word of the Lord tliat said, that which drew me 
back should preserve my shop.” 
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.WilUMi Edmunds(m now entered upon a Beries 
of religious visits not often paralleled in Quaker 
history j he traveled almost as much as Q-eorge Fox 
himself. Many were his imprisonments^ and harsh 
the treatment he received from the jailers. The Irish 
Friends were more cruelly handled than were those 
in Wales during the same period. Although Crom- 
well had passed a Declaration granting great privi- 
leges to those who owned God tho Creator of all 
things, and Christ Jesus the Saviour of Man, and the 
Scriptures,” yet the law was little regarded, and when 
Charles II. came to tho throne a few years later the 
Friends were persecuted with increased violence. 

At this stage of our narrative we learn why he was 
called the Hammer of Ireland.” There is nothing 
more unremitting in tho regularity of its blows than a 
tilt-hammer. The cause of the power is out of sight, 
but the tilt-hammer goes on without apparent effort, 
and with a regularity and precision which does not 
hint that it has the power to stop. So it was with 
William Edmundson’s work in Ireland. He was al- 
ways at it, first here, then there, now protecting some 
brother who had been wronged, now opposing the pas- 
sage of a law that was intended to deprive the Friends 
of some right, and again pushing through every ob- 
stacle to gain access to the ear of the magistrates, 
that his imprisoned friends might be set free. Often 
he was cast down and discouraged, but never hopeless j 
being without fear when he faced the advancing foe on 
more than one battlefield in northern England, he was 
equally without fear when brought into the presence 
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of those holding high positions in government. No 
fear seemed to move him, except only that righteous 
fear he felt at offending his Heavenly Father, whom 
he served with diligence, and whose cause was his, 
made so through sacrifice and self-surrender. 

The Journal furnishes many experiences of un- 
usual interest in this period, a few of which may be 
recorded here. Early in his Irish ministry, and when 
Friends were just beginning to be known in Ulster, 
he came to Belfast and found that only one proprietor 
of an inn, a widow named Partridge, would lodge a 
Quaker. Edmundson and his companion Tiffin took 
up their abode with her, but met with little success 
when they began to plan for holding a religious meet- 
ing in the city, for they could not find a house in 
which to meet. Nothing daunted, William Edmund- 
Bon went beyond the city limits, and held an open-air 
meeting on the country road. The people of the city 
tried to shut their ears, their homes and their hearts 
against them ; nevertheless new members were added 
to Friends, new meetings were set up,” and he says, 
the Lord’s blessing rested upon us.” 

William Edmundson now traveled into almost all 
parts of northern Ireland, and a little later an English 
Friend, Richard Clayton, crossed to Ireland and accom- 
panied him. Their zeal was great, but the opposition 
of their enemies was even greater. The two men 
were arrested in Coleraine and banished to the west 
side of the Bann, with strict orders that they were not 
to be brought back by any of the boats. They did 
nol:, however^ remain there long, but walked to Lon- 
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donderry and gained admission to the Governor, who 
seems to have favored their cause. Edaiundson and 
Clayton visited very extensively, and though they re- 
ceived rude treatment almost everywhere, many were 
convinced of the Trutli j the growth of the Society of 
Friends in northern Ireland seemed much like that 
which was taking place at the same time in England, 
When Richard Clayton returned to England, two 
women Friends (the first women preachers of the 
Society to visit Ireland) crossed to Dublin and went 
north to Derry and Coleraine. They were Anne 
Gould and Julian Wastwood, the women alluded to in 
a former paragraph. On their way to Clough, they 
traveled on foot, and though the season was winter, 
they were compelled to walk on the muddy roads and 
to wade tlie rivers. It was on this journey that 
William Edmundson found them almost ready to des- 
pair. They had received harsh treatment from the 
people, and could see no way open for carrying for- 
ward the work which they felt their Divine Master 
had called them to do. Neither of them was able to 
ride single on horseback, so William Edmundson 
took one of them behind him on his own horse for 
some distance, and then went back for the other. 
Thus they traveled for several miles ; then he induced 
them both to mount the horse, and trudging beside 
them and holding both, one with each hand, he walked 
through mire and across streams to their destination. 
Not satisfied with this, he made it possible for them 
to continue their religious journey with much greater 
comfort than they had supposed possible. 
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Following the visit of the two women, Friends^, 
meetings were set up at various points which they 
had visited. One of these places was Belturlet. The 
meeting was held here till an officer of the town scat- 
tered the worshippers, sending some of them to prison, 
among them William Edmundson himself. On the 
next day he was put into the stocks and made a pub- 
lic spectacle to the passers-by. He made of this an 
opportunity to speak to the people on serious things, 
and before the authorities knew wh^ was happen- 
ing, the very thing they were trying to prevent was 
being accomplished. The people listened attentively, 
and the officer, finding that they were on the side of 
the prisoner, ordered that he be set free. But when 
the stocks were opened, Edmundson refused to take 
his legs out, and demanded that the officer who had 
placed them there should take them out for him. 
This the officer did, and thus William Edmundson 
gained his freedom. 

On one of his visits to Londonderry, he found stage 
players and rope dancers in the market-place. A 
great company of people had gathered to see the 
sport, and William Edmundson felt it laid upon him 
to proclaim the day of the Lord among them.^’ To 
his own wonderment the crowd seemed to have more 
willing cars for him than for the actors, and soon left 
the market-place and followed him. The Mayor of 
Londonderry was a party to the play-actors’ scheme, 
and disappointed that the plan had realized less money 
than they expected, he had Edmundson arrested and 
ptkced in prison. The experience of the stocks was 
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again repeated ; for as the cell window opened upon 
a court adjoining the market-place, Edmundson 
preached to the crowd, and kept them from the play- 
ers still. As a final resort the mayor ordered him to 
be placed in irons, so that he could not reach the 
window. No sooner was this done than he heard a 
loud shout from the people that one of the players 
had been seriously injured by a fall from the rope on 
which he was dancing. 

When Charles II. was restored to the throne in 
1661, the persecution of Friends, as we have seen, 
everywhere increased. Throughout Ireland their 
meetings were broken up, and the Friends cast into 
prison. Edmundson was confined in Maryborough. 
After some time he got liberty to be absent from the 
prison for three weeks. Ho went at once before the 
authorities at Dublin, and plead the cause of his im- 
prisoned associates. His mission was successful, for 
he obtained an order, signed by the Lords J ustices, 
liberating all Quakers at that time held prisoners in 
Ireland. And so the closed meeting-houses were 
again opened. But though William Edmundson had 
been successful in gaining the freedom of his friends 
on this count, there still remained that other unjust 
demand, the payment of church tithes ; a refusal to 
pay these rendered them liable to excommunication, 
and this also involved imprisonment, William Ed- 
mundson, of course, refused to pay tithes and was 
excommunicated. It so happened, however, that 
when this occurred he was from home on a preaching 
tour, and so escaped imprisonment. When he re* 
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turned the officers told him that it was only because 
the prisons were already so full that they would not 
arrest him. 

A TEIiRIBLE ImI’RISONMENT. 

One of the worst imprisonments William Edmund- 
son suffered was in the jail at Cavan, where he was 
placed in the same dungeon with thieves and rob- 
bers/^ and all were kept there for several wrecks, 
never being allowed ta^ leave the cell even for a few 
minutes. During the day they could look through 
the little iron gate, and some fresh air could come to 
them, but at night the gate was shut, and the dun- 
geon became so close and foul as almost to poison the 
prisoners. To add to his discomfort, the other pris- 
oners would ask for pieces of turf during the day, 
and at night would kindle them ; and thus the pungent 
smoke added its discomforts to the other nasty smells. 

One night the smoke stifled William Edmundson, 
and he fell unconscious to the floor. The prisoners 
called to the jailer that he was dead, and he was car- 
ried out, but the fresh air soon revived him ; he was, 
however, returned to the same horrible dungeon, al- 
though no more turf was burned there. Thus,^^ he 
says, in that kindly spirit which breathes on every 
page of his Journal, the minds of people were moder- 
ated and their hearts tendered towards Friends.^^ 
For fourteen weeks William Edmundson was kept in 
this cell, and then when permitted to appear before 
the judge, he spoke with such force and fairness that 
the people were eager to applaud him, if they only 
dared; but the judge simply returned him to prison. 
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No'^e on Flushing Oaks and the Bowne House. 

The Bowne House is said to he the oldest house on Lo9ig 
Island, Aecording to good authority it dettes from i66i, 
John Bowne ^ the original owner ^ came to AfOerkd with his 
father in j 64 g. Later he mart ted Hanhah Peaks y and 
their home from that time until his death was the Bowne 
house at Flushing, There were a few Friends living in 
the neighborhood at the time of John Bowne* s marriagCy 
and for some time it was their practice to hold meetings for 
Divine worship in the woods, Hannah Bowne soon 
became comnnicd of Friendi* principles and joined the 
Society, Her husband^ out of Curiosity y went one day to 
look at themy and he was so impressed by the simplicity 
and beauty ojtheir worship that he offered them the ute of 
his house from that time. Later y by convincement. He also 
joined the Society, The honesty of his intention was more 
than dnee testedy notably when refusing to pay church fines 
he was banished by Governor Stuyvesant to Hollandy atul 
did not return to his home for Hvo years, 

George Fox and William Edmundson at different times 
visited Flushing and attended meeting here. There is a 
room in the house called the George Fox roomy because y as 
the guest roomy he occupied it. 

Sixth Month 7 , j6j2y George Fox attended an open- 
air meeting under the oak treoy and preached to uz large 
assemblage. The tree seen at the left in the illustration 
was standing in J8y4y but fell soon afterwards, A granite 
boulder has recently been erected on the site by the Flush^ 
ing Historical Society, 

**From Oyster Bay we passed about thirty miles to 
Fhtshingy where we had a very large meetingy many hun- 
dreds of people being there, some of whom came about thirty 
miles to it, A glorious and heavenly meeting it was (^Praised 
^be the Lord God f), and the people were much satisfied, * * * 


♦ From Fox’s ** y 0 urnat .** 
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The people of Cavan were by this time quite excited 
about the case, and the judge, fearing an uproar, at 
last set him free, As he says : The next day I was 
turned out of prison without any trial.” 

William Edmundson^s home was now at Rosen- 
allis, not far from Mountmellick, and some seventy 
miles southwest from Dublin. Many incidents are 
given in his Journal associated with these places. 
When not from home in gospel service, or lying a 
prisoner in some noisome jail, or journeying to Dub- 
lin to gain release for his fellow memberfi, whose only 
crime was that they attended a Friends^ meeting, he 
regularly attended the meeting at Mountmellick. 

In 1669 William Edinundson had the pleasure of 
welcoming Ccorge Fox to Ireland; he had never for- 
gotten that interview vrith him under the apple trees 
in Leicestershire ; and when G-eorge Fox, accompa- 
nied by several other Friends, came to Ireland, Wil- 
liam Edmundson joined them, and helped them on their 
way. I traveled with George Fox from place to 
place in the several provinces,” he says, and the one 
assisted the other in preparing certain rules for the 
government in church affairs which was already 
greatly needed by the infant church. 

Pirates on the Atlantic. 

And now visions of the lands beyond the sea came 
before William Edmundson, and two years later he 
sailed for the West Indies and America. Among the 
passengers were many Friends, and George Fox was 
one of them. 
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Robber ships^ or pirates^ were numerous then^ and 
one bright moonlight night a vessel of this dangerous 
character having come upon the one that carried the 
Friends, drew so close to them that the robbers were 
almost ready to leap on board, when suddenly a dense 
mist blew in upon them, and, in the darkness, the 
ships drifted apart, so that the pirates and the Friends 
never met. This deliverance was truly providential. 

They touched at various islands in the Atlantic, 
and then turned their ^esseFs course toward the main- 
land, Maryland hieing the point they wished to reach. 
William Edmundson mentions in his Journal : Eliza- 
beth Hootondied in Jamaica ( 1 07 1), being an ancient 
woman. We left Solomon Eccles there in Truth’s 
service, the rest of us shipped with George Fox for 
Maryland.” 

Experiences in America. 

No prisons were to close upon William Edmundson 
on this side of the Atlantic, but doubtless he had heard 
from Elizabeth Hooton of the treatment the pious 
people of New England had given her, and he ex- 
pected nothing less; he did not court trouble and 
danger, neither did he fear them. Parting from 
George Fox and- his company on the shores of the 
Chesapeake — whence they journeyed northward to 
New England — William Edmundson, with two others 
as guides, traveled as far south as the present State 
of South Carolina. Often there was not even a trail 
for them to follow, only an occasional marked tree.” 
One extract from the Journal will give us a vivid pic- 
ture of the kind of experiences he had, and will 
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strengthen the impression we have already gained of 
the kind of man he was. 

^^So we traveled in many difficulties until about 
sunset, then they (the guides) toM me they could 
travel no farther ; for they both fainted, being weak- 
spirited men. I bid them stay there and kindle a 
fire, and I would ride a little farther, for I saw a bright, 
horizon appear through the woods, which travelers 
take as a mark of some plantation, so rode on to it, 
and found it was only tall timber trees without under- 
wood ; but I perceived a small path, which I followed 
till it was very dark, and rained violently ; then I 
alighted and set my back to a tree till the rain abated ; 
but it being dark and the woods thick, I walked all 
night between two trees ; and though very weary, I 
durst not lie down on the ground, for my clothes were 
wet to my skin. I had eaten little or nothing that 
day, neither had 1 anything to refresh me but the 
Lord. In the morning I returned to seek my two 
companions, and found them lying by a great fire of 
wood ; I told them how I had fared j he that should 
have been the guide would have persuaded me that 
we were gone past the place where we intended ; but 
my mind drew to the path which I had found the 
night before ; so I led the way, and that path brought 
us to the place where we intended, Henry Phillips^ 
house by Albemarle river.^^ 

A Meeting in Carolina. 

It was First-day morning when William Edmund- 
son and his guides reached the house of Henry 
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Phillips. There were at this time less than three 
thousand people in the CaroHnas, and their homes 
were widely scattered ; very rarely was one house in 
sight of another, and they were only connected by 
paths following the river banks. A religious meet- 
ing was a great novelty to the people. Their mode 
of life was very different from that of the people of 
.New England, and when William Edmiindson pro- 
posed that notice be given of a meeting at midday, 
messengers went hither and thither with the nows, 
more in the spirit of welcoming their neighbors to 
something new that would relieve them of the monot- 
ony of their lives than for any real spiritual good they 
expected to receive. Many came and sat down with 
their pipes in their mouths to listen to what the 
preacher had for them. He says that in a little 
time the Lord^s testimony arose in the authority of 
His power, and their hearts were tendered.^^ They 
asked for another meeting, and it was held the fol- 
lowing day. 

Later in his journey William Edmundson, meeting 
with George Fox on Shelter Island, near Newport, 
told him of these scattered people in Carolina, and 
George Fox visited them, and then wi’ote them a 
letter, exhorting them in these words to meet together 
in the name of Jesus: There is no Salvation in 
any other name. He is your Prophet, your Shep- 
herd, your Bishop, your Priest, in the midst of you, 
to sanctify you, and to feed you with life. Wait in 
His power and light that ye may be built upon Him, 
the true Foundation.^^ 
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J^ilUam Edmunrlson^ leaving Carolina^ went to 
Virginia and visited the Governor, who was a very 
disagreeable man. Farther north, he visited Man- 
hattan Island, where New York City now is. After- 
ward he also visited Flushing, Long Island, and 
attended a meeting in a house now standing there, 
which was then occupied by John Bowne; thence 
on to Shelter Island where, as we have seen, he met 
George Fox. 

A few years later William Edmundson made his 
second trip to America. At that time the Indians 
were on the warpath, and the settlers everywhere 
were on their guard against attacks from them. Wil- 
liam Edmundson made many visits to settlements far 
inland, each time taking his life in his hands, as those 
told him whom he consulted about the roads. He met 
with severe hardships and many narrow escapes, but 
at the end had nothing to record but many remark- 
able ^^Providences” that he had experienced. 

John Fotherghj^^s Impression. 

When, in 1701, John Fothergill, the great Quaker 
preacher, was on a religious visit to Ireland, on reach- 
ing Dublin he wrote to a friend at home : That 
venerable saint,” referring to William Edmundson, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, is here.” In his 
Journal he writes ; I went with some other Friends 
to see him at his lodgings, where he looked sternly 
and earnestly upon me and said little. I sat down, 
and little was spoken amongst us, but I observed ha 
often cast his eyes upon me.” Although John Foth- 
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ergill had made many religious visits already befpre 
he was twenty-six years old, yet he felt on this occa- 
sion greater awe, at the prospect of having to open 
his mouth in declaring the gospel message to the peo- 
ple in the presence of William Edmundson, than he 
had ever felt before. It seems to me/^ he says, 
so closely has he followed in the footsteps of his 
blessed Master, that he will know of my fear and my 
weakness, and his counsel shall be a seal to my min- 
istry. This meeting, so impressive in its testimony 
to the gravity and power of William Edmundson^s 
character, seems like a link between the early 
Friends of George Fox’s days and those of the later 
generations of more modern times. 

Last Days. 

For several years William Edmundson continued 
to be very active in his visits to Friends, but for the 
last ten years of his life his labors were confined 
mostly to his homo neighborhood. He was now past 
the threescore and ten years 5 he had suffered im- 
prisonments that would have killed, in fact did kill, 
many men of less robust constitution ; he had trav- 
eled many thousands of miles, some of them through 
the unbroken American wilderness; he had been 
laughed at and ridiculed by those who, of all others, 
ought to have befriended him ; but through it ail he 
maintained that sweetness of nature, which showed 
better than any sermon could have shown, that he 
possessed the Christ spirit, and that for him his, 
Saviour’s sacrifice had not been in vain. 
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The Quaker of the olden time / — 
I£o 7V calm and firm and true^ 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime 
He walked the dark earth throtigh, * * 
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In 1876 a copy of the Memoirs of John JRobertSf 
hy his son Daniel^^ was pres'^nted to Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. In reply the poet wrote : I have read the 
^Memoirs of John Roberts^ with very great interest 
and real delight. It is comforting to meet, even In a 
book, a man who is perfectly simple-hearted, clear- 
headed, and brave in all conditions. The story is so 
admirably told, too, dramatically, vividly — one lives 
the whole scene over and knows the persons who ap- 
pear on it as if they had been his townsmen,” He 
also added this postscript : I have just read your 
letter again, and I assure you, you did not overesti- 
mate the exquisite pleasure the little book was to 
give me. It is as good as gold — better than gold — 
every page of it. My friend Whittier must know of 
it, of course. I will talk it over with him the next 
time we meet.” 

The first edition of this Memoir was published in 
1746, and is now very rare. The British Museum 
possesses a perfect copy. The title page is shown 
on page 132. 

The reader will find the Memoir a delightful piece of 
eighteenth century English, and the strong answers 
of John Boberts can but entertain and instruct. 

( 131 ) 
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Kumerous editions have been published since the first 
in 1746. The extracts which are included in the 
present chapter are but a small part of the whole. 
In order to preserve the character and style of the 
original narrative, so far as possible the old style 
phraseology and spelling have been retained. 

The Following 

Being a Copy of a Manuscript 
Wrote by Daniel Roberts 
Contains a brief Relation of Several 
Remarkable Passages> that 
Occurred in the Life of his Father, 

John Roberts. 


My father and his next neighbor's son went into 
the army under Oliver Cromwell, and continued there 
until they heard Cirencester was taken by the King’s 
party, and by that time they both had a mind to re- 
turn home and to see how it fared with their parents. 
And coming by Cirencester Town’s End, hoping to 
pass undiscovered (although they knew the King’s 
forces were in possession of the town), it happened 
that two soldiers from thence saw them and pursued 
them. They, seeing that, quitted their horses and 
took to their heels, but by reason of their boots and 
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cloaks they could not make much speed. My father 
was the first they overtook, and notwithstanding he 
begged for quarter none they would give him, but 
holding up his arms to save his head, they laid on 
him with their swords, cutting and slashing (as the 
marks they gave him did testify long after). At 
length it pleased the Almighty to put it in his mind 
to fall down on his face, which he did, and they said 
one to another : Alight and cut his throat ! ” But 
neither of them did it. But with the points of their 
swords they piicked him about the jaws and neck 
till they thought he was dead. They then pursued 
his neighbor, and overtook him and killed him. My 
father, perceiving they were gone, it was said in his 
heart, Arise, and fly for thy life ! which call he 
obeyed j and when they saw him on his feet they pur- 
sued him again ; but a pretty steep hill being near 
him he ran down it. At the bottom of which was a 
river, through which he went with great difficulty, 
his boots being full of water and his wounds bleeding 
very much. And when he was got on the other side 
they, being on horseback, did not pursue him any 
farther than the top of the hill. But he knew not 
which way to go, being thus among his enemies. 

In this wounded and disconsolate condition it came 
into his mind to go to his uncle, Andrew Solliss, his 
house, which was about half a mile thither. 

He concluded to stay at his uncle’s, and sent one 
of his uncle’s servants to Cirencester to call to him an 
acquaintance of his, a widow woman, at whose house 
the chief officers lay. She readily came, and freely 
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offered to Berve him in what she could. He told her 
that since the officers lay at her house, he hoped it 
might be in her power to serve him by requesting of 
them to give the word of command that none of their 
soldiers should offer any abuse to him, which was 
done ; and in good-will to the widow, their landlady, 
they sent to him the ablest surgeon they had. He 
was a surly man in his nature, though very skilful, 
and told my father if he had met him in the fields he 
would have killed him*himself. But now,^^ said he, 
I will cure you^’^ which he did. 

And when my father found himself able, he went 
to his father’s house and found him very ill in bed, 
and, after greeting each other with many tears inter- 
mixed with joy and sorrow, they told each other what 
they had met with since they parted. And to see 
each other again was a joy unexpected. . . . 

After some time my father perceived him to shake 
very much, insomuch that the bed shook on which 
he lay ; my father asked him : How is it with you ? ” 
He replied : I am well and feel no pain, but it is the 
mighty power of God that shakes me ; ” and after 
lying still some time he broke forth into sweet melody 
of spirit and said : In the Lord only have I right- 
eousness and strength. In God have I salvation,’’ 
And 1 do not remember to have heard that he said 
anything more before his departure* 

It pleased the Lord that in the year 1655 two 
women Friends came out of the north to Cirencester 
and enquired if there were any people thereabouts 
who were seeking after the way of the Lord, and they 
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were directed to my father as the likeliest person ^ 
thereabouts to give them entertainment. 

They came to his house and desired a meeting^ 
which he granted^ and invited several of his acquaint- 
ances to it ; where, after some time of silence, they 
spoke a few words which had a good effect. My 
father, after meeting, would have engaged them in 
discourse, but. they had little to say, only recom- 
mended him to one Bichard Farnsworth, who was 
then a prisoner in Banbury jail, whither they were 
going. 

Upon their recommendation of this Farnsworth, 
my father had the curiosity to see him and talk with 
him, and going to the prison there he met the two 
women who had been at his house, the turnkey deny- 
ing them entrance, telling them he had orders not to 
let in any of those giddy-headed people ; but if they 
went in he said he would keep them there. 

My father asked him if one Bichard Farnsworth 
was notin their prison. He replied: ^^Yes, sir!’^ 

I desire to see him,^^ said my father, and that 
these two women may go in with me.^^ The turnkey 
answered they should. Accordingly, he led them 
through several rooms into a dungeon, where was 
Eichard Farnsworth at a grate preaching to the peo- 
ple in the street. After some time, perceiving some 
persons were come in, he desisted, and after a space 
of silence, turning to them, he spoke somewhat after 
this manner: That Zacheas, being a man of low 
stature and having a mind to see Christ, ran before 
and climbed up into a sycamore tree. Our Savior, 
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knowing bis good desires^ called to him : Zacheas^ 
come down ; this day salvation is come to thy house.” 
Making this application thereof ; “ Like some,” said 
he, in our day who are climbing up into the Tree of 
Knowledge thinking to find Christ there. But the 
Word now is : ^ Zacheas, come down ! come down 1 ^ 
for that which is to be known of God is manifest 
within.” Which words being spoken with authority 
took such hold on my father that he could never get 
from them. When he came home he told my mother 
he had seen this Farnsworth, who had spoke to his con- 
dition as if he had known him from his youth. And 
after that time he patiently bore the Cross. . . . 

. . . And next I think it not improper to men- 

tion what happened when my father was a prisoner 
in Cirencester, confined for tithes by George Bull, 
Vicar of Upper Siddington. 

There was at that time and place one Eliz. Hew- 
lins of Amny, near Cirencester, widow, a prisoner for 
tithes, who was not only a good Christian, but was 
also accounted a good nurse, and much esteemed by 
the gentry thereabouts for her skill and success. She, 
being confined, the Lady Dunch, of Down Amny, 
thought she might do an act of charity in setting her 
at liberty by paying the debt, which she did. 

She came in her coach to Cirencester and sent her 
waiting man, one Alexander Cornwall, to the prison 
to bring the said E. Hewlins to her. And coming to 
the prison he met with my father, and enquired of 
him for Mrs. Hewlins.” So they went to her, and 
he delivered the message, and while she was getting 
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ready to go mj father and the man entered into some 
discourse. He asked my father his name and where 
he lived; which he told, What ! said he, are 
you that John Hayward, of Siddington, who keeps 
great conventicles at your house ? He answered : 

The church of Christ do often meet at my house. I 
suppose I am the man thou meanest.^^ have 

often/^ said Cornwall, heard my lady speak of you, 
and I am sure she would willingly be acquainted with 
you.’^ When he came back to his lady he told her 
he had met with a man in prison, and discoursed 
with him. Such a man, I believe, that if your 
ladyship were acquainted with him you would not lot 
him lie in prison for conscience^ sake.^^ She asked 
his name. He answered : ^^John Hayward. I have 
heard your ladyship speak of him.’^ it John 

Hayward, of Siddington,’^ said she, who keeps meet- 
ings at his house It is the same man,^^ said Corn- 
wall, ^^and he lies in prison on the same account 
Mrs. Hewlins does.^^ Go,^^ said she, and bring him 
to me, for I want to see him.’^ He readily went, and 
w'hen he came back to the prison he told my father 
his lady wanted to speak with him. To which my 
father answered : If any person would speak with 
me, they must come where I am ; for,^^ said he, I 
am a prisoner.” 0,” said Cornwall, I will go and 
get leave of the jailer for you to go.” Which he did, 
and they went together. 

And when they came there she put on a majestic 
air to see how the Quaker would greet her. 

He went up to her and bluntly said: Woman! 
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wouldst thou speak with me?^^ '^What is your 
name t said she. He answered : My name is John 
Boberts; but I am commonly known in the place 
where I* live by the name of John Hayward.^^ 
“ Where do you live f said she. At a village 
called Siddington, about a mile from this town/^ re- 
plied he. 

Lady DuncL ^^Are you that man of whom I 
have heard who keeps conventicles at your house ? 

John Itoherts. The church of Christ do often 
meet at my house. I presume I am the man thou 
meanest.’’ 

Lady. What do you lie in prison for? ” 

•/. R. Because for conscience’ sake I cannot 
pay a hireling priest what he demands of me. There- 
fore he, like the false prophets of old, prepares war 
against me because I put not into his mouth.” 

Lady. By what I have heard of you I took you 
for a wise man, and if you cannot pay him yourself 
you might let some one pay him for you.” 

J. R. That would be underhand dealing j and 
I should much rather pay him directly myself than 
be such a hypocrite.” 

Lady. Then suppose some neighbor or friend 
should pay him for you, unknown to you, you would 
not choose a prison when you might have your 
liberty I ” 

J. R. I am well content where I am until it 
shall please God to make way for my enlargement.” 

Lady. have a mind to have some of your 
company and some discourse with you, which cannot 
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well be while you are a prisoner. Therefore, I intend * 
to set you at liberty.” 

Then calling to her man, she said : Cornwall, go 
to Mr. Brierton (I understand he is Mr. Bull’s lawyer) 
and give my service to him, and tell him I will satisfy 
Mr. Bull and him on John Hayward’s account. Then 
go and pay the jailer his fees, and get a horse for my 
friend to go to Down Amny with me.” 

•/. iZ. If thou art, as I take thee to be, a chari- 
table woman, there are abroad in the world many real 
objects of charity on whom to bestow thy bounty ; 
but to feed such dovourers as these I do not account 
charity, but rather that like Pharaoh’s lean kine they 
eat up the fat and the goodly and look not a whit the 
better.” 

Lady, Well, I would have you get ready to go 
with us.” 

J. R, don’t know that thou art like to have 
me, when thou hast bought and paid for me ; for if I 
may have my liberty I shall think it my place to be 
at home with my wife and family.” 

Lady, I have some skill in physiognomy, and 
you don’t look like a man who can deny a gentle- 
woman any civil request.” 

J, R, If tliou dost desire it, I intend to come 
and see thee at Down Amny some other time.” 

Lady, That will suit me much better than now, 
for I must call and pay a visit at Mr. Pledwell’s as I 
go home. But when will you come? You must set 
your day, and I will lay aside all business to have 
your company.” 
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tJ. R If it please God to give me life, health, 
and liberty, I intend to come on Seventh-day next — 
the day thou callest Saturday.” 

Lady. Is that as far as you use to promise f ” 
J.B. '^Yes.” 

And when the day came he went and found her 
very inquisitive about the things of God. And before 
she parted with him she engaged him not to be long 
before he came again. And the week after that she 
sent her man, Cornwall^ to desire him to appoint a 
day when ho would come again. Which he did, and 
went accordingly. 

And she treated him with abundance of respect 
and sobriety. But the third time she sent her man, 
Cornwall, to him again. And,” said she to her man, 
when John has set his day then go to Mr. Careless” 
(the then parson of Cirencester) and tell him I desire 
him to come on that day and take an ordinary dinner 
with mo, but don^t let either of them know that the 
other is invited.” 

My father went on the day appointed, and when 
he was got near the house, hearing a horse behind 
him, he looked back and saw parson Careless coming 
after him. Then he concluded in his mind that the 
lady had formed a project to get them together. For 
the parson was one whom she very much admired. 

When he came up, Well overtaken, John,” said 
he to my father. How far are you going this way t ” 
1 believe we are both going to the same place,” said 
my father. What,” said he, are you going to the 
great house I ” Yes,” said my father. Come on 
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then, John/^ said the parson, and they both set their 
horses together and went in together. The lady, 
being ill in bed, a servant went up and told her Mr. 
Careless and John Hayward ” were come. What ! ” 
said she, ^^did they como together?” Yes,” said 
the servant. I admire at that,” said she, but I 
would have you beckon out John Hayward and bring 
him up the back stairs to me first.” . . . 

She said to him: understand Mr Careless is 

below, and although you are men of different persua- 
sions, yet I ^'ccount you both wise, Godly men, and 
some moderate discourse of the things of God be- 
tween you two I believe would do me good.” 

J. E, If he asks me any questions, as the Lord 
shall enable me I shall endeavor to give him an 
answer.” 

She sent for the parson up j and after his telling her 
he was sorry to see her ladyship so bad, etc., she told 
him she made bold to send for him to come and take 
an ordinary dinner with her, although,” said she, 
I am disappointed of the pleasure of your company 
by being so bad ; but John Hayward and you being 
persons of different persuasions (although I believe 
both good Christians), if you two would ask and 
answer each other some questions soberly, it would 
divert me that I should not be so sensible of the pain 
I lie under.” 

Parson Careless. And it please your ladyship^ 
I see nothing in that.” 

Lady. Pray, Mr. Careless, ask John some ques- 
tions.” She desiring it so much, he said : It will 
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not edify your ladyship^ for I have discoursed John 
and divers others of his persuasion already, and I 
have read their books and all to no purpose, for they 
sprang from the papists and hold the same doctrines 
the papists do. Let John deny it if he can.^^ 

cT. JB. find thou art setting us out in very black 
characters with design to frighten me ; but therein 
thou wilt be mistaken. But I advise thee to say no 
worse of us than thou canst make out, and then make 
us as black as thou canst. And if thou canst prove 
me like a papist in any one thing, I, with the help of 
God, will prove thee like them in ten things. And 
this woman that lies abed shall be judge betwixt us.^^ 
Parson, The Quakers hold that damnable doc- 
trine and dangerous tenet of perfection in this life, 
and so do the papists. If you go about to deny it, 
John, I can prove you hold it.^^ 

J, R, doubt thou art now going about to 
belie the papists behind their backs, as thou hast 
heretofore done us behind our backs ; for by what I 
have understood of their principles they do not believe 
a state of freedom from sin and acceptance with God 
possible on this side of the grave, and, therefore, they 
have imagined to themselves a place of purgation 
after death. But whether they do believe such a 
state attainable on this side of the grave or not, I do.” 

Parson, ^^And it please your ladyship, John has 
confessed enough out of his own mouth. For that is 
a damnable doctrine and dangerous tenet.” 

J, R. ^^Then I would ask thee one question. 
Dost thou own a purgatory I ” 
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Farson. «Nof” 

J. F. Then the papists are in this case wiser 
than thee, in that they believe the sayings of Christ, 
who told the unbelieving Jews that if they died in 
their sins, whither He went they could not come* 
But by thy discourse thou and thy followers must 
needs go headlong to destruction, since thou dost not 
own a place of purgation after death nor such a 
preparation for Heaven as is absolutely necessary to 
be possible in this life. The Scriptures, thou knowest, 
tell us plainly that as death leaves us, judgment 
finds us. If a tree falls toward the north or south, 
where it falls there it must lie. Therefore, since no 
unclean thing can enter the kingdom of Heaven, 
pray tell this poor woman, whom thou hast been 
preaching to (and such others as pin their faith on 
thy sleeve), whether, ever or never, she may expect 
to be freed from her sins, and made fit for the king- 
dom of Heaven ; or whether the blihd must lead the 
blind till both fall into the ditch T 

Parson, No, John, you mistake me.” 

J. R, I would not willingly mistake thee, but I 
believe thou hast mistaken thyself.” 

Parson, I believe that God Omnipotent is able, 
of his great mercy, to forgive a man or woman their 
sins, and fit them for Heaven a little before they depart 
this life.” 

J. R, I believe the same, but if thou wilt limit 
the Holy One of Israel, how long wilt thou give the 
Lord leave to fit a man or woman for His glorious 
Kingdom before they leave this world f ” ^ 
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Parson, It may be an hour or two.^^ 

J. E. My faith is a day or two, as well as an 
hour or two.” 

Parson, I believe so, too.” 

And thus he brought him from a day or two to a 
week or two, then to a month or two, and so on to 
seven years ; and the parson confessed he believed 
so, too. ... 

The next thing of which I shall take notice was 
three several conferences my father had with one 
Nicholson, Bishop of Glocester, who then lived at 
Cleve, near Glocester. ... At the same time 
he also cited my father’s man, one John Ovenall 
(Overall), My father asked the apparitor whether 
he thought the Bishop would be there in person, or 
appear by proxy. He said he thought his Lord 
Bishop would be there himself. 

When the time came my father found much clear- 
ness in his mind to go, and accordingly went. After 
he had been some time in court he heard his name 
called, and he answered to it. The discourse that 
then passed was in substance as follows : — 

Bishop, What is your name ? ” 

J, E, I Lave been called by my name, and I 
have answered to it.” 

Bishop, I desire to hear it again.” 

J, E. My name is John Roberts, but I am com- 
monly known in the place where I live by the name 
of John Hayward.” 

Bishop, Well, you were born Roberts, but you 
were not bom John. Pray, who gave you that name I” 
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J. B. Thou hast now asked me a very hard 
question, my name being given me in my minority 
before I was capable to remember who gave it me. But 
I believe it was my parents who gave me that name, 
they being the only persons who had a right to ^ve 
me my name. And that name they always called me 
by, and to that name I have always answered. But 
I believe none need call that In question now.” 

Bishop, No, no. But how manv children have 
you ? ” 

•7. R. It hath pleased God lo give me six chil- 
dren ; three of which he was pleased to take from 
me, and the other three are still living.” 

Bishop. And how many of Ihem have been 
bishoped 1 ” 

J. B, None that I know of.” 

Bishop. What reason can you give for that I ” 

J. B. I think a very good one.” 

Bishop. “ What is it ? ” 

J. R. Most of my children were born in diverts 
days, when bishops were out of fashion.” (Then the 
court fell a-laughing.) 

‘ Bishop. But how many of them have been bap- 
tized ? ” 

J. B, What dost thou mean by that 1 ” 

Bishop. Why ! DonH you own baptism ? ” 

J. R. Yes; but perhaps we may differ in that 
point.” 

Bishop. What baptism do you own ? That of 
the Spirit, I suppose ? ” 

J.B. “Yes. What other baptism should I own f” 
10 
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Bishop. Do you own but one baptism t 

J. JR. one be enough, why need I own 

more T The AposLle said there was ^ one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism.’ ” 

Bishop. ^^But what say you to the baptism of 
water ? ” 

J.R. say there was a man sent from God 
whose name was John, who had a real commission 
for it, and he is the only man I read of who was em- 
powered for that work.” 

Bishop. But what if I make it appear to you 
that some of Christ’s disciples themselves did baptize 
with water after Christ’s ascension ? ” 

J. JR. I suppose that is no very difficult task ; 
but what is that to me ? ” 

Bishop. Is it nothing to you what Christ’s dis- 
ciples themselves did t ” 

J. B. “ Not in everything ; for Paul, that emi- 
nent apostle, who, I suppose, thou wilt grant me 
had as extensive a commission as any of the rest of 
the apostles ; nay, he says of himself that he was not 
a whit behind the chief of them, and yet he honestly 
confesses he had no commission for it. And he says 
farther ^ I thank God I baptized ’ no more than such 
and such families ; ^ for,’ says he, ^ I was not sent to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel.’ And if he was 
not sent to do it, I would soberly ask thee who re- 
quired it at his hands ? I don’t know but he might 
have as little thanks for his labor as thou mayst have 
for thine. I would willingly know who sent thee to 
baptize.” 
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Bishop. “ This is not our present business. You 
are here returned for not coming to church. What 
say you to that ? ’’ 

J. R, I desire to see my accuser/^ 

Bishop. It is the minister and church wardens. 
Do you deny matter of fact ? 

J. B. Yes, I do ; for it is my principle and also 
my practice to go to church.^’ 

Bishop. And do you go to churr h ? ’’ 

J. B, Yes. And sometimes the church comes 
to me.” 

Bishop. “The church comes to you? I don’t 
understand you, friend.” 

J. B. “ It may be so ; and it is often for want 
of a good understanding that the innocent are made 
to suffer.” Then the apparitor said : “ My Lord, he 
keeps meetings at his house, and he calls that a 
church.” 

J. B. “ No. I do no more believe my house to 
be a church than I believe what you call so to be one. 
But I call the people of Ood the church of God, 
wheresoever they are met to worship Him in spirit 
and truth. So that when I say the church comes to 
me, I mean the assembly of such worshippers who 
frequently meet at my house. For I do not call that 
a church which you do. That is but the workman- 
ship of men’s hands, the true church consisting of 
living stones, a spiritual house to God.” 

Bishop. “We call it a church figuratively, mean- 
ing the church is where the church meets.” 

J. R. “ I fear you call it a church hypocritically 
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and deceitfully, with design to awe the common peo- 
ple into a veneration for the place which is not due 
to it, as though that house were more holy than an- 
other.’^ 

Bishop, What do you then call that which we 
call a church ? 

J. It . It may properly enough be called a mass- 

house, being formerly built for the purpose.’’ 

The the apparitor calls out to my father, saying : 

Master Hayward, ’tie expected you should show 
more respect in this place than you do in keeping on 
your hat.” 

Who expects it ? ” said my father. 

My Lord,” said he. 

I expect better things from him,” said my father. 

Bishop, No, no. Keep on your hat, I don’t 
expect it from you.” And further said: ^^Well, 
friend, this is not a convenient time nor place for 
you and me to dispute ; but I may take you to my 
chamber and convince you of your errors.” 

J, It, should take it kindly of thee, or any 
man else, to convince me of any errors I hold, and I 
would hold them no longer,” 

Bishop, Call some others.” 

The apparitor said; Master Hayward, is John 
Ovenall here t ” 

J, jR. I believe not.” 

Bishop, What’s the reason he is not here ! Do 
you know t ” 

J, M, I think there are good reasons to be given 
for ‘his absence.” 
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Bishop. ^^What are they? May not I know 

themr^ 

J. B. the first place^ he is an old man^ and 
not well able to take such a journey^ unless it were on 
a very good account ; and next; he is my servant; and 
I can’t well spare him out of my business.’’ 

Bishop. Why don’t he go to church, then ? ” 

J. B, He does. He goes to church along with 
me.” At which the court again fell a-laughing. 

Bishop. Call somebody else.” 

The next who was called was a sober old man, a 
Baptist preacher, who, seeing the bishop’s civility to 
my father, in suffering him to keep on his hat, thought 
to take the same liberty. At which the bishop was 
observed to put on a stem countenance, and said : 

Don’t you know that this is the King’s court, and 
that I sit here to represent his Majesty’s person? 
And do you come here, in an uncivil and irreverent 
manner, in contempt of his majesty and this court, 
with your hat on ? I confess there are some men in 
the world, who make a conscience of putting off their 
hats, to whom we ought to have some regard 5 but 
for you, who can put off your hat to every mechanic 
you meet, to come here in contempt of authority with 
your hat on, I will assure you, friend, you shall speed 
never the better for this.” Which words, I have 
heard my father say, came so honestly from the 
bishop that it did him good to hear them. 

The old man, then taking off his hat, said : If it 
please you, my Lord, I haven’t been well in my head.” 

Not well in your head I ” said the bishop. Why I 
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you have got a cap on ; nay, you have got two caps 
on ! ” (for he had on a black cap and a white one 
underneath it). What is your reason for denying 
your children that holy order of baptism ? An ^t 
please you, my Lord, I am not well satisfied in it.” 
Said the bishop : What is the ground of your dis- 
satisfaction f Did you ever see a book that I set out, 
entitled ^ The Order of Baptism f ’ ” No, my lord,” 
said he. I thought so,” replied the bishop. “ You 
may buy it, at such a place for such a price ; and I 
will give you so long a time to peruse it, and if that 
does not satisfy you, come to me, and I will satisfy 
you fully.” And thus, as I remember, their discourse 
ended for that time. . . . 

Some time afterwards there was another meeting 
between John Roberts and the bishop, the narrative 
continues. . . . My father went up towards him, 

and, standing silent awhile, he said to the bishop : 
^^Old man, my business is with thee.” 

Bishop, How is your business with me ? ” 

J, R, I have heard that thou hast sent out thy 
bailiffs to bring me before thee, but I rather choose 
to come myself to know what wrong I have done 
thee. And if it does appear I have done thee any 
wrong I am willing to give thee satisfaction. But 
if, on inquiry, I appear innocent, I desire thee for 
thy own soul’s sake to take care thou dost not injure 
me.” 

Bishop, You arc misinformed, friend ; I am not 
your adversary.” 

J: R, ^^Then I entreat thee, to tell me who is my 
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adyersaiy, that I may go and agree with him while I 
am in the way.’^ 

Bishop. The King is your adversary, and the 
King’s law you have broken ; and the King’s law 
you shall answer, that’s more.” 

J. R. Our satisfaction to laws is cither active 
or passive. So if a man cannot, for conscience’ sake, 
do the thing the law requires, but, passively, suffers 
what the law inflicts, the law is, I conceive, as fully 
answered as if he had actually obeyed.” 

Bishop. Ko, you are wrong in that, too. For 
suppose a man steal an ox, and be pursued, and taken 
and hanged, for the fact, what restitution is that to the 
owner of the ox ? ” 

J. R. None at all. But although ’tis no resti- 
tution to the owner of the ox, yet the man, having 
suffered the punishment by law inflicted, the law is 
fully satisfied, although the owner of the ox be a loser. 
But thou mayst thereby see the corruptness of such 
laws whereby the life of a man is put on a level with 
the life of a beast.” 

Bishop. What ! do such men as you find fault 
with our laws ? ” 

J. R. Yes ; and I tell thee plainly ’tis high time 
wiser men were chosen to make better laws. But if 
the thief were taken and sold according to the law of 
Moses, and the owner had four oxen for his ox, or 
four sheep for his sheep, then the owner would be 
well satisfied, and the man’s life preserved that he 
might repent and amend. But I hope thou dost not 
accuse me of having stolen any man’s ox or ass ? ” 
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Miskop, “ No, no ; God forbid.” 

J« JZ, ^^Then if thou please to give me leave I 
will state a case more parallel to the one in hand.” 

Bishop. You may.” 

J. M. There was, in days past, Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, set up an image and made a decree 
that all who would not bow down to his image should 
be cast, the same hour, into the midst of a burning, 
fiery furnace. And there were then three children 
who served the same^od that I do now, and they 
did not dare bow down unto it, but passively sub- 
mitted their bodies to the flames; was that not a 
sufficient satisfaction to that unjust decree of the 
King’s!” 

Bishop. ^^Yes, yes; God forbid! for that had 
been to worship the workmanship of men’s hands, 
and that were idolatry.” 

J* JR. Is that thy judgment, that to worship the 
workmanship of men’s hands is idolatry t ” 

Bishop. Yes.” 

J. JR. Then give me leave to ask thee by whose 
hands thy common prayer-book was made ? Fm sure 
it was made by thy hands, or somebody’s else, for it 
never made itself.” 

Bishop. Do you compare our common prayer- 
book to Nebuchadnezzar’s image f ” 

J. R. Yes, 1 do. And as that was his image, 
this is thine. And, be it known to thee (I speak in 
the dread of the God of Heaven), I no more dare bow 
down to .thy common prayer-book than the three chil- 
dren did to Nebuchadnezzar’s image.” 
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Bishop, Yours is a strange upstart religion, of 
but a very few years^ standing, and you are grown 
so confident in it there is no beating you out of it.’’ 

J, JB. Out of my religion ! God forbid ! I was 
long seeking an acquaintance with the living God 
among the dead forms of worship, and inquiring after 
the right way and worship of God before I could find 
it, and now I hope that neither thou nor any man 
living shall be able to beat me out of it ; but although 
thou art an old man and a bishop; I find thou art very 
ignorant of tho rise and antiquity of our religion.” 

Bishop, Do you Quakers plead antiquity for 
your religion ? ” [Smiling.] 

J, JR. Yes, and I don’t question but with the 
assistance of God I make it appear to thee that our 
religion was many hundred years before thy religion 
was thought of.” 

Bishop, Friend, you see I have given you lib- 
erty of discourse, and have not sought to ensnare you 
in your words. But you say you don’t question, with 
the help of God, to make it appear that your religion 
(that is, the Quakers’ religion) was many hundred 
years before mine. If you can do that you will speed 
so much the better,” 

J, B, If I do not I seek no favor at thy hands ; 
but in order to do it, I hope thou wilt give me leave 
to ask some sober questions by the way.” 

Bishop, You may.” 

J. R, Then, first I would ask, ^ Where was thy 
religion in Oliver’s days, to go no further back 1 ’ 
Then the common prayer-book was become (even 
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Rmong you clergymen) like an old almanac ; very few 
regarded it in our country. Saving that there were 
two or three priests who honestly stood to their prin- 
ciples and suffered pretty much. But the far greater 
number turned with the tide^ and we have reason to 
believe that if Oliver would have put m^iss in their 
mouths they would have conformed even to that for 
their belly 

Bishop. What ip^puld you have us do ? Would 
you have had Oliver cut all our throats ? 

J. iZ. No ; "I would not that he should have cut 
any of your throats. But what religion was that you 
were afraid to venture your throats for? Be it known 
to thee, I ventured my throat for my religion in 
Oliver’s days, as I do now.” 

Bishop. And I must tell you that, although in 
Oliver’s days I did not dare own it openly as I did 
before, and as I do now, yet I never owned any other 
religion then.” 

J. B. Then I suppose thou mad’st conscience of 
it ; and I should abundantly rather choose to fall into 
such a man’s hands than into the hands of a man who 
makes no conscience towards God, but who would 
conform to anything for his belly. But if thou didst 
not think thy religion worth venturing thy own throat 
for in Oliver’s days, I desire thee to consider that it 
is not worth cutting other men’s throats for now for 
not coming to it.” 

Bishop. You say right. I hope we shall have a 
cai^je how we cut men’s throats.” (By that time came 
into the room several others and sat down.) But 
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you know the common prayer-book was before Oliver^s 
days,^^ 

J. B, Yes, I have a great deal of reason to know 
that, for I was bred up under a common prayer priest, 
and a poor drunken old man he was. Sometimes he 
was so drunk he could not say his prayers, and at best 
could but say them. But I think he was by far a 
better man than he who is priest there now.^^ 

Bishop. Who is your minister now t 
J. B. If thou dost ask me, Who is my minister 
now, I answer Christ Jesus, the minister of the ever- 
lasting covenant of God, is my minister; but the 
priest of our parish is one George Bull.^^ 

Bishop. Do you say the drunken old man was 
better than Mr. Bull ? I tell you, I account Mr. Bull 
as sound, able, and orthodox a divine as any we have 
amongst us. Nay, I accoimt him one of the best of 
us.^^ 

J. B. I am sorry for that ; for if he be one of 
the best of you, I believe the Lord will not suffer you 
long. For he is a proud, ambitious, ungodly man. 
He has often sued me at law, and brought his men to 
swear against me.” . . . 

Bishop. But, I remember, you said you could 
make it appear that your religion was long before 
mine ; and that is what I want to hear you make out.” 

JI B. Our religion, as thou mayst read in the 
Holy Scriptures, in John IV., was set up by Christ 
Himself, between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
years ago (and he had full power to set up and estab- 
lish the true religion in His church) when he told the 
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woman of Samaria that neither at that mountain nor 
yet at Jerusalem was the place of true worship ; but 
they worshiped they knew not what. ^ For/ said 
He, ^ God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship Him in the Spirit and in the Truth.^ And 
that is our religion, and has been the religion of all 
those who have worshiped God acceptably through 
the several ages since, down to this very day ; and 
will be the religion of the true, spiritual worshipers 
to the end of the worfd — a religion performed by the 
assistance of the Spirit of God, because God is a 
Spirit — ^a religion established by Christ Himself before 
mass-book, service-book, or directory, or any of those 
inventions or traditions of men, were, in the night of 
apostacy, set up. The acceptable worshipers of God 
being always such as wrought out their salvation with 
fear and trembling/’ 

Bishop, ^^Wby were they not called Quakers 
then 1 ” 

JR, The best reason I can give thee for that 
is, that the people who lived in those ages past, 
might not be so wicked as in this age, to make a 
mock at the work and power of God,” 

Bishop, Are all Quakers of the same opinion t ” 
J, B. ^^Yes, they are. If any hold doctrines 
contrary to the doctrine taught by our Savior to the 
woman of Samaria, they are not of us.” 

Bishop, Do you own the trinity ? ” 

J. B, I don’t remember such a word in the 
Holy Scriptures.” 

Bishop, Do you own three persons I ” 
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J*, jB. We own throe that bear record in Heaven^ 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.’^ 

£ishop. Do you believe three persons ? 

J, jR. believe according to the Scriptures. 
Thou mayst make as many persons of them as thou 
canst ; but I would soberly ask thee, since the Scrip- 
tures say that the heaven of heavens cannot contain 
Him, and that He is incomprehensible, by what per- 
son, image or likeness canst thou comprehend 'the 
Almighty f ” 

Bishop. Yours is the strangest of all persua- 
sions, for though there are many other sects,” which 
he named, and then said, ^Uhough they and we 
differ in some circumstances, yet, in fundamentals, 
we agree as one. But I observe you, of all others, 
strike at the very root and basis of our religion.” 

J. JR. Art thou sensible of that ? ” 

Bishop. Yes, I am.” 

J. JR. I am glad of that. For the root is rotten- 
ness, and truth strikes at the very foundation thereof. 
And the little stone that Daniel saw cut out of the 
mountain, without hands, will overturn it all in Godfe 
own due time, when you have done what you can to 
support it.” 

Bishop. But you will not give us the same lib- 
erty you will give a common mechanic to call our 
tools by their proper names.” 

J. JR. I desire thee to explain thyself.” 

Bishop. Why ! you will give a carpenter leave 
to call his gimlet a gimlet, and his gouge a gouge, 
but you will call our church a mass-house.” 
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J, J?. I wish you were half so honest men at 
carpenters/^ 

Bishop. Why do you upbraid us ? 

J, B. I would not upbraid you ; but I will en- 
deavor to show thee wherein you fall short of car- 
penters. Suppose I have a son who has a mind to 
learn the trade of a carpenter. I go and indent with 
a sober, honest man of the calling, and agree to give 
■"him such a sum of money to teach my son that trade 
within such a term of years. At the end of which 
time my son may be as good, or a better workman 
than his master, and he shall be free from him to 
work for himself. Now will you be so honest men as 
this carpenter ? You are men who pretend to know 
more of the mysteries of light, and life, and salvation, 
and things pertaining to the Kingdom of Heaven 
than we do. I would ask, in how long a time you 
would undertake to teach us as much as you do know, 
and what shall we give you that we may once be free 
from our masters ? But here you keep us always 
learning that we may be always paying you. Plainly 
it is a very cheat. What ! always learning and never 
come to the knowledge of God ! For miserable sin- 
ners you find us, and miserable sinners you leave us.^^ 

Bishop. Are you against confession ? 

J. B. No. For I believe those who confess 
and forsake their sins shall find mercy at the hand of 
God ; but they who persist and go on in them shall 
be punished. But if ever you intend to be better 
you must throw away your old books and get you a 
ne*w one, or turn over a new leaf ; for if you keep in 
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your old lessons you must always be doing what you 
ought not, and leaving undone what you ought to do ; 
and you can never do worse. I believe in my heart 
you mock God.^^ 

Bishop. How dare you say so ! ” 

J. B. Fll state thee a case and thou shalt be 
judge. Suppose thou hadst a son, and thou shouldst 
daily let him know thy mind and will what thou 
wouldst have him do, and he should not only day after ^ 
day, but week after week, and year rfter year, pro- 
voke thee to thy face and say : ^ Father, I have left 
undone what thou commandest me to do, and done 
quite contrary ; ^ and should continue thus once or 
twice a week to provoke thee to thy face ; wouldst 
thou not think thy son a rebellious child ? And that 
he mocked thee I And would it not cause thee to 
disinherit him ? 

**##**#» 

Bishop. “ I have heard Mr. Bull tell strange 
things of you, John. As that if anything was lost you 
could tell as well as any cunning man of them all 
where to find it. He would have persuaded me to 
such things as I could not believe of you 5 but I de- 
sire to hear it from your own mouth. ^Twas about a 
parcel of cows which a poor man in your neighbor- 
hood had lost, and could by no means hear of them 
till he applied himself to you.” 

J, B, If thou please to hear me I will endeavor 
to tell thee the plain, naked truth of that story as it 
really was.” 

Bishop. “ Pray do ; I shall believe you.” 
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J. R. “ There was a poor man (one of my neigh- 
bors) who had a wife and six children^ and the chief 
men of the parish permitted him to keep six or seven 
milch cows on the waste, and his children attended 
them on lanes and commons ; and their milk was a 
very great help to him in his family, which otherwise 
must have become chargeable to the parish. And in 
a very stormy night, after they were milked, they 
were left in the yard as usual, but in the morning 
could hot be found. Then he and his sons went sev- 
eral ways and sought them with diligence to no pur- 
pose. And after* they had been lost four days, the 
poor man^s wife came to me in a very sorrowful 
manner, wringing her hands, saying : ^ Ah, Lord 1 
Mr. Hayward, we are undone. My husband and I 
must go a begging in our old days, for we have lost 
all our cows four days ago, and my husband and sons 
have been ^round the country, and can hear nothing 
of them. I will down on my bare knees if you stand 
our friend.^ I desired her not to be in such an agony, 
and told her she should not down on her knees to me, 
but I would gladly help her in what I could. 
know,^ said she, ^ you are a good man, and God will 
hear your prayers.^ ^ I desired thee to be still and 
quiet in thy mind,’ said I. ^ Perhaps thy husband or 
sons may hear of them to-day. But if they do not, 
let thy husband get a fresh horse and come to me to- 
morrow morning, as soon as he will, and I think, if it 
please God, to go along with him to seek them.’ At 
which the woman seemed transported with joy, and 
said : ^ Then we shall have our cows again I ’ Her 
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faith being so strong, brought the greater exercise on 
me, with strong cries to the Lord that he would be 
pleased to make me instrumental in his hand for the 
help of the poor family. And in the morning early 
one knocking earnestly at the door, my eldest son 
John asked who was there. ^^Tis I, Master John/ 
answered one of the old man^s sons. ‘ Your father 
told my mother he would take his horse and go with 
my father to see if they could find the cows, and I de- 
sire you to acquaint your father that I am here,^ 
^ ^Tis hardly day yet,’ said my son. ^ ’Twill soon be 
day,’ answered the young man. My son acquainting 
me, I arose and called my man to get my horse ready. 
And soon after came the old man, and told me where 
he and his sons had been and of their ill success. ^ In 
the name of God, Master Hayward, which way shall 
we go to seek them ? ’ said he, I, being deeply con- 
cerned in my mind, was not forward to answer him. 
But when the second and third time he said as before, 
I answered him thus : ^ In the name of God, I would 
go to seek them, and,’ said I (before I was well aware), 
^ we will go to Malmsbury, and in Malmsbury horse 
fair there we shall have them,’ When I had spoken 
these words I was much troubled lest they should not 
prove true. When we had taken our breakfast we 
set out for Malmsbury, and when we came near the 
town, riding up a dirty lane, I said to the man: 
‘Look here on the ground; I believe thou mayst 
track thy own cattle up this lane before thee.’ ‘ You 
make my heart leap ! ’ said the old man. It being 
early in the morning, the first man we saw there- 
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abouts had a fork and foddering cord on his shoulder, 
going, as I supposed, to fodder his cattle ; and I asked 
him if he had lately seen any stray milch cows there- 
abouts, ^ for,’ said I, ^ here is a neighbor of mine has 
lost some.’ ^ What manner of cattle are they ! ’ said 
the stranger. The old man described the marks and 
the number of them. ^ There are such a parcel of 
cows,’ said the stranger, ^ stand chewing their cuds in 
the place where our horse fair is usually kept. They 
may be the cattle yoh speak of, for what I know, al- 
though I did not take much notice of them, thinking 
they might belong to some of my neighbors.’ When 
we came there we found the cows *, and the old man, 
seeing them, knew them to be his own, and was 
transported with joy beyond measure, insomuch that 
I was really ashamed of his carriage, for he fell a 
hollowing, and took his cloth mounteer* cap off his 
head and threw it up several times into the air, which 
raised the people out of their beds to know what was 
the matter. ^ Oh ! ’ said he, ^ I had lost ray cows four 
or five clays ago, and thought I should never have 
seen them again, and this honest neighbor of mine 
told me this morning, by his own fireside, nine miles 
off, that I should have them here, and here I have 
them.’ And up goes his mounteer cap again. I 
begged the poor man to be quiet, and take his cows 
and bo thankful, as, indeed, I then was, being rever- 
ently bowed in my spirit before the Lord, in that He 

* Mounteer, probably from the Spanish Moniem^ a hundng 
Under various spellings this cap is often mentioned by 
Thomas Ellwood and others of the early Friends. 
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was pleased to put His word of truth in ray raouth. 
And the man drove his cows home^ to the great joy 
of his family.” 

Bishop, Well, but this is not ail of this kind 
that Mr. Bull has told me concerning you ; for I re- 
member another story concerning a parcel of sheep 
which one of your neighbors had lost and you told 
him where they were.” 

J, iZ. find my neighbor Bull has done his 
endeavor to render me as odious to thee as is possible. 
But if thou please to hear me further, I will also re- 
late to thee the truth of that story.” 

Bishop, Do, John. I want to hear it.” 

J, R, A neighbor of mine, one J ohn Curtis (who 
was at the time a domestic servant to this George 
Bull), kept some sheep of his own, and it so fell 
out that he had lost his sheep some days, and seeing 
me, he desired me (knowing I went much abroad) if 
I should see them anywhere in my travels to let him 
know it. It happened that on the morrow as I was 
riding to ray own fields, my dogs being with me put 
up a hare, and I seeing the dogs were likely to kill 
the hare, rode to save her, and by mere accident I 
saw ray neighbor Curtis’s sheep in one corner of the 
field, in a thick briery place of the hedge, where they 
stood as secure as if they were in a pound, for they 
could not without help get out of the place, whither 
I suppose they were driven by the hounds some time 
before. When I came home I sent him word his 
sheep were in the Gassons (which is the name of the 
field). Now this Curtis being a servant to George 
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BuU^ His no wonder this should reach his ear^ although 
it was no more than a common accident, yet I find 
he has endeavored to improve it to my disadvantage.” 

Bishop. ^^This is not all yet, John, for I re- 
member one story more, which he has told me, and 
that was concerning a horse which a gentleman had 
lost, and he was directed to you and you told him 
where he might find him, and he sought there and 
di<J find him.” 

J. i2. If I shall not tire thy patience, I will 
also acquaint* thee how that was, although this is 
much like the story of the sheep.” 

Bishop. No, Hwill not tire me. I would have 
you tell us this also, and then we have done with 
things of this kind.” 

J. JZ. There was one Edward Simons, who came 
from London to see his parents who lived at Sid- 
dington, and they put his horse to grass, with their 
own, in some fields which lay from their Jiouse beyond 
some grounds of mine, called the Fursen Leases, 
through which grounds they went with the horse. 
And when they went to fetch him from grass, they 
could not find him. And after he had been lost a 
considerable- time and they had had him cried at 
several market towns, somebody (who His likely 
might have heard of my being instrumental in help- 
ing the poor man to his cows, as stories of this kind 
seldom lose by carriage) directed Edward Simons to 
me. Accordingly he came and told me he had lost 
his horse so long ago, and w'hat means he had used 
to find him, which proved fruitless. I asked him 
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which way they had him to grass. He answered, 
^Through the Fursen Leases.^ ^Then/ said I, ^^tis 
very likely that the horse, being a stranger in the 
place, might endeavor to beat homeward and lose 
himself in those Fursen Leases, either those of mine, 
or some others of the same kind adjoining to mine ; 
for,^ said I, ^ there are abundance of acres of ground 
called by that name, which are so overgrown with 
furze bushes that a horse may lie concealed there 
many weeks and not be found. Therefore,^ said 
^ the best advice I can give then is to get a great 
deal of company, and search those grounds as dili- 
gently as though you were beating for a hare. And 
if thou dost so, I am of the mind thou wilt find thy 
horse.’ The man took my advice and did find him ; 
and where is the cunning of ail this ? This is no 
more than their own reason might have directed them 
to, had they given themselves time to think.” 

Bishop. wanted to hear those three stories 
from your own mouth, although I could not nor 
should not have credited them in the same sense Mr. 
Bull related them. But I believe you, John. And 
now, Mr. Bernett, we will ask John some serious 
questions. I can compare John to nothing but a 
good ring of bells. You know, Mr. Bernett, a ring 
of bells can be made of as good metal as can be put 
into bells, but they may be out of tune. So we may 
say of John. John is a man of as good metal as any 
man I ever met with, but he is quite out of tune.” 

J. B. Thou raayest very well say so, for I 
cannot tune after thy pipes.” 
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Bishop. Well, John, I remember to have read 
that, at the preaching of the apostle, the heart of 
Lydia was opened. Can you tell us what it was that 
opened Lydians heart ? ” 

J, JR, Yes, I believe I can.” 

Bishop. thought so. I desire you to do 
it.” 

J. JR. It was no other than the key of David.” 

Bishop. Nay, now, John, I think you are going 
wrong.^^ 

J, JR. If ihou wilt please to speak, I will hear 
thee, but if thou wouldst have me speak, I desire 
thee to hear me.’’ 

Bishop. Come, Mr. Bernett, we will hear John.” 

J. B. It is written. Thou hast the key of David, 
which opens and none can shut, and if thou shut there 
is none can open. And this is no other than the spirit 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. It was the same spiritual 
key that opened the heart of Moses, the first penman 
of Scripture, and gave him a sight of things from 
the beginning, and it was the same spiritual key that 
opened the hearts of all the holy prophets, patriarchs 
and apostles in ages past, who left their experiences 
of the things' of God upon record. Which, if they 
had not done, you bishops and priests would have 
had nothing now to make a trade of. For it is by 
telling people the experiences of those holy men that 
you now get your great bishoprics and parsonages. 
And the same spiritual key has, blessed be God, in 
^ measure opened my heart and given me to distin- 
guish between things that differ, and it must be the 
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same that must open thy hearty if ever thou knowest 
it truly opened.” 

Bishop. “ It is the truth ! the very truth ! I 
never heard it so defined before. John^ I have done 
you much wrong, and I desire you to forgive me. 
And pray God to forgive me, and I will never wrong 
you more.” 

We have no information that the bishop was fully 
convinced by John Roberts’s plain statements; but 
we to-day are grateful that the opportunity presented 
itself for this interview. Profound truths are most 
clearly stated in ^ the simplest language, and John 
Roberts seems to have had the gift of making state- 
ments clear and simple, if sometimes somewhat blunt. 
Bishop Nicholson served his day and generation, but 
is little known to us of the present age, unless it be 
for the indifferent showing he made in this encounter 
with the ready-witted Quaker. 
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Suffer little children to come unto me^ and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of God, * ’ 

Luke xyiii| 6. 


^^Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
peffected f raise, ’ * 


Matthew xxi, 16, 


(ITO) 
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Invading tbe history of the early days of the 
Society of Friends we find many interesting accounts 
joi the dedicated lives of even very young children, 
and of the Christian manner ia which they were 
enabled to go about their Master’s business, and often 
to bear cruel persecutions, imprisonments, and even 
death for His sake. 

Soon after the restoration of King Charles II. in 
1660 , great persecutions arose against the Friends, 
and many were cast into prison for coming peaceably 
together to hold their meetings for worship. Among 
those who were very cruel to Friends was a man 
named William Armorer. He came again and again 
to the meeting held in the house of Thomas Curtis, 
until finally he had sent all the men and women to 
prison, and none were left to hold the meetings but 
the children. They, however, met together as usual, 
and when William Armorer came one day to Thoxniia 
Curtis’s house and found only a few boys and girls fn 
the meeting he was very angry, and he and his men 
puBed them out and struck one of the maidens with 
his dub so that she felt it for some time after.” They 
also beat some of the boys, and threatened to send 
them to prison. This it was unlawful to do to chil- 
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dren under sixteen years of age, but when we read 
the accounts given us of the utter disregard of right 
and justice in the treatment of the fathers and mothers 
of these young people, even though their persecutors 
professed to be breaking up their meetings because 
they were held contrary to law, we need not be surprised 
that the children had to suffer as well as their parents. 
Thomas Curtis, writing to George Fox, says : Our 
little children kept the meetings up when we were all 
in prison, notwithstanding that wicked justice.’’ We 
are told that George Fox, in visiting the family of 
Thomas Curtis not long before, warned them that 
trouble was in store for them, and especially he en- 
couraged the older children to faithfulness. 

This happened near Reading in Berkshire. In the 
town of Bristol also the children under sixteen years 
of age kept up the meetings after all the men and 
women had been sent to prison. Although they were 
not within the reach of the law, some were put in the 
stocks and whipped with whalebone whips ; at one 
time nineteen youths were sent to the House of Cor- 
rection and kept there for some time. Though they 
were threatened with whipping if ever they returned 
to the meeting, yet when released, they remained 
steadfast, so great was their zeal, thus showing their 
enemies that God would not permit the meetings of 
the Quakers to be suppressed. This was about 1682. 
In our own days of peace and comfort, when we all 
may worship God as we think best, though, perhaps, 
we sometimes feel it a hardship to have to go to 
meetings, it is well for us to remember how this lib- 
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erty was purchased for us by the brave men, women 
and children, who endured cruel persecutions with 
such patience and courage. 

Perhaps the saddest story of all is that of James 
Parnell, who died a martyr to the cause of religious 
liberty in Colchester Castle, fourth of Fifth Month, 
1656, aged about eighteen years. He was born in 
East Retford, Nottinghamshire, in 1638. His parents 
were suflSciently well off to give him a good education 
in the Grammar School oi his native town. His writ- 
ings show that his training was good, and that he had 
a certain amount of knowledge of classics and history. 
His thorough acquaintance with the Scriptures he 
doubtless owed to his own studious habits and sexdous 
turn of mind. When about fifteen ho was appren- 
ticed to his father’s trade, probably that of a shoe- 
maker, though it is not likely that ho ever became 
very proficient in it. Like John Bunyan, he tells us 
he was as perfect in sin ” as any in the town, and 
even exceeded many ’’ in the wickedness of his life. 
Like Bunyan, too, wo may feel sure ho appeared worse 
to himself than he did to others. At this time, when 
he was perhaps fourteen years old, he was a small, 
undersized, intelligent, and clever boy, mean ” in 
appearance, but thoughtful beyond his years. When 
about fifteen he became dissatisfied with the form of 
worship in which he had been trained by his parents, 
and, like others of whom we read in those days, he 
went to the priests with his difficulties, but they did 
not help him, so he began to seek for others “ with 
whom he might have union.” At last he heard of 
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George Fox^ who was then in Carlisle gaol^ and 
walked one hundred and fifty miles to see him. What 
{Missed between them we do not know^ but soon after- 
wards James became a convinced and settled Friend^ 
and was at once rejected by his family. He started 
out as a minister when about sixteen years old. 

One of his first visits was to Cambridge to see/^ 
as he says^ what the Lord had for me to do there^ 
and He that called me went along with me.” He^ 
was fitoon put into prison for setting up in the market- 
place two papers agaiust the corruptions of the magis- 
trates. It was quite common in those days for 
prisoners to lie apparently forgotten from session to 
session of the courts without being .brought to trial. 
For six months he was kept in confinement, and was 
foully released and driven out of the town by a 
furious mob armed with clubs. He returned, how- 
ever, somewhat later to hold disputations with the 
Baptist preachers of the town. These occasions 
frequently ended in riot and confusion. 

It was the custom in those days to allow people 
to speak in the churches” after the ministers 
were done, and this Friends often did, though they 
were many times unjustly accused of interrupt- 
ing the ministers. We will have to admit, how- 
ever, that their zeal did occasionally get the better 
of their prudence. . In the summer of 1655, James 
went into Essex and came to the town of Colchester. 
He was the first Friend to preach in this county, 
and here he had strenuous service. One First- 
day, a week before his final arrest, he spent the 




Jamks Paknei.i/'^ Cfei. I>oor, COX^’HESTF.R Jaie. 

To face n !"■» 



rdmistbh ^wi6nm. 


morning at his lodgings, where iJl who'wonid^eoidd 
cpme and hear him. Then he went into a “ church ^ 
on the High Street and spoke to the congregation 
when the lyprmon was ended. In the afternoon he 
addressed a large gathering of about one thousand 
people in a yard, speaking from the window of a hay* 
toft. We can picture this pale, sickly boy, so in- 
significant in figure, yet with a soul of fire, and 
daunted courage which carried him through every 
obstacle ; and though he could meekly take a blow for 
Christ’s sake, yet ho could fiame into righteous anger 
when he was defending the divine right of conscience 
or pointing out the hypocrisy of his opposers. After 
this exhausting day be spoke in the evening to the 
children of the French and Flemish weavers, many 
of whom lived in the town. Can we wonder that bia 
term of service was short ? 

i The next First-day after preaching in the town of 
Cbggeshall, where a fast had been proclaimed to pray 
against the errors of the Quakers, he was arrested 
and shut up in Colchester Castle. After a time he 
was brought to trial, and though nothing was proved 
against him he was fined £40, and sentenced to re- 
main in prison until the amount was paid ; the jailer 
was charged to allow no giddy-headed ” people to 
see him, by which curious name the serious and 
s^ber-minded followers of George Fox were called, 
tile jailer and his wife were very cruel to this poor 
boy, and the comforts sent to him by his friends were 
never allowed to reach him. 

At first he was probably condned in one of the 
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dungeons in the round eastern tower of the castle. 
Light could scarcely get in through wedge-shaped 
slits in the walls, which were ten feet thick, and air 
was admitted only through the grated dpor opening 
into an inner court. James was not allowed to take 
exercise in the yard, and once his plea for air was 
answered by locking him outside his cell all night in 
the cold. Later in his imprisonment, with great diffi- 
culty, a few Friends got permission to visit him. 
George Fox saw him once for a very short time. At 
Christmas time he was put into a hole in the castle 
wall twelve feet above ground, reached only by a 
ladder of half that height. He was expected to lower 
himself by a rope till he could touch the ladder when 
ho came down for his food. No wonder that in this 
wretched place, without air or light, with no means 
of warmth, the poor boy grew weak and sickly, so 
that we are not surprised to read that one day, in try- 
ing to climb up to his cell, he missed his footing and 
fell to the stones below. His friends had provided 
him with a basket to lower for his food, but the cruel 
jailer would not allow him to use it. After this fall 
he was put into another hole in the wall not so high 
up, which was called the Oven, It was now bitterly 
cold, but the little charcoal stove provided by his 
friends to give him some comfort was denied him, 
and even the food sent to him was given by the 
jailer’s wife to other prisoners. He had kind friends 
outside, one of whom, named Thomas Shorthand, 
offered to take his place in the prison till he regained 
kis health. Thomas Talcott, a man of means, offered 
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a bond of £40 that James should be returned if only he 
could be taken home and nursed; but all to no avail. 

As spring advanced it became evident that this 
brave young soldier was nearing the end of his physi- 
cal endurance. But his spirit was as courageous as 
ever. He wrote to Friends : I had a time to preach 
the Truth among you, and now I have a time to seal 
the same.^^ He was glad that his imprisonment 
had been serviceable.” For the last ten days of his 
life he could take only a little water. And so this 
young martyr laid down his life in the cause of Truth, 
his silent heroism doing more than his preaching had 
done •j for in the town of Colchester within a few years 
there were a thousand Friends in a population of 
eight thousand. 

He was quite a writer, too, having put forth a 
number of small books, or pamphlets, some of them 
written while he was in Colchester Castle. The titles 
of these, like those of other writings of that day, were 
odd, as Christ Exalted in His ThronSy^ The 
Trumpet of the Lord BhwUy^ A Shield of Truthy'* 
and OoliatWs Head Cut Ojf,” in the last of which 
he compares himself to little David cutting off the 
head of Thomas Ray, who had written a book against 
Friends, When we remember that he was a minister 
only about two years, and that nearly eleven months 
of that time he was in Colchuster Jail, we are aston- 
ished at what he accomplished. ‘^Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” 

Crossing the Atlantic to New England we shall see 
how far from true are the lines of the poem, 

12 
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** They have left vmiained what there they found, 
Freedom to worship God,*' 

if these words are applied to the stern old Puritans. 
The Pilgrims were more lenient. Friends had been 
cruelly treated in and about Boston for some years, 
and finally in Tenth Month, 1658, a law was passed 
by which all of the cursed sect of Quakers ” were 
to be banished on pain of death. To the credit of 
Bome, at least, of the legislators it may be said that 
this law was passed by a majority of only one. Among 
the earlier victims of this cruel law were two infirm 
old people, Laurence and Cassandra Southwick, who 
were ordered to leave the colony within two weeks or 
suffer death. They had suffered much before, and 
this last blow was too much for their failing strength ; 
so in a very short time after reaching a place of safety 
on Shelter Island, and within three days of each 
other, they were released from all their troubles by 
death. But they had left behind them in Salem a 
son Daniel and a daughter Provided. After being 
thus left orphans, with nothing in the way of worldly 
goods — for their parents had been reduced to poverty 
by their cruel persecutors — ^these young people con- 
tinued to absent themselves from public worship. 
For this offence they were fined £10 each, and if 
they could not pay it, were to be sold as slaves to 
Virginia or Barbados. But no captain could be found 
willing to take them on board his ship, and, as the 
authorities did not know what to do with them, they 
^were finally released. Our good poet Whittier has 
written a poem on this subject which he calls the 
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BaUad of Cassandra Southwich^^ Perhaps the girl’s 
name of Provided did not sound sufficiently poetic ! 
We can but wonder why her parents gave her that 
name. He tells how the poor girl was taken from 
prison down to the wharf‘, where stood the grim and 
stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old/’ and 
how the sheriff asked which of them would take her 
away and sell her as a slave, holding her at a higher 
price than Indian girl or Moor.” For long time no 
one spoke ; at last a gruff old captain answered : 

**Pile my ghip with bara of silver — ^pack with coins of Spanish 
gold 

From keel-piece up to deck-plank the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me, I would rather in your bay 
Sink ship, and crew, and cargo than bear this child away 1 ” 

* Well answered, worthy captain ! Shame on their cruel laws,^ 
Ban through the crowd in murmurs ; loud the people’s just ap- 
plause.” 

And so Governor Endicott and his oflBcers were obliged 
to turn baffled and angry away. It would be inter- 
esting to know what became of these young people 
in after years. 

In the same year (1659) a little girl of eleven years 
old named Patience Scott felt called to go one hun- 
dred and five miles to Boston to bear witness against 
the persecuting spirit” of the rulers. She was several 
weeks in the city before she was arrested and cast 
into prison with several other Friends. After being 
a prisoner three months she was brought to trial, and 
the magistrates could not understand how so young a 
child should be able to answer them so wisely. Not 
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recognizing that her Heavenly Father was helping 
her, they concluded that she was an instrument of 
Satan, marveling that he should be obliged to use 
such a child to carry out his evil designs! They 
were ashamed to banish her on pain of death, not 
thinking that she was old enough to understand the 
principles of Quakerism, so they admonished her 
and instructed her according to her capacity ” and 
sent her home. 

Besides James PaHhiell, of whom we have already 
spoken, we find many instances of very young people 
being wonderful preachers. Edward Burrough began 
to preach when only eighteen years old, and traveled 
a great deal as a minister, mostly in company with 
his dear friend, Francis Ilowgill. But like James 
Parnell, he laid down his life in prison when still a 
young man. George Whitehead, when only seven- 
teen years old, traveled much on foot, holding meet- 
ings as he went. He was put in prison and endured 
great hardsliips in the depth of winter, but he bore 
this severe test well, continuing faithful to his Lord. 
The next summer he attended a great meeting held 
in an orchard, and preached five hours standing on a 
stool. But a long life in his Master^s service was 
allotted to him, as he lived to be nearly ninety years 
old, a remarkable preacher for more than seventy 
years. William Hunt, of North Carolina, began to 
preach before he was fifteen, and traveled as a min- 
ister before he was twenty ; during his life he visited 
all the North American provinces, and nearly all the 
meetings in them, as well as those of the British Isles 
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and Holland, While in England in 1772, like a num- 
ber of other people of that day, he died of small-pox. 
His son Nathan was also remarkable for his early 
dedication to the work of the ministry. He tells us 
that he went to school but six months in his life ; but 
he read all the books he could find, observed their 
language and cultivated the habit of using it in his 
common conversation; thus people took him for a 
learned man. He spent much time in reading the 
Bible. When he and his brothers were going home 
from their daily work they picked up pine knots and 
took them home with them, and when their chores 
were done, read their books by the light of the blaz- 
ing fagots. He married at the age of twenty, and 
had to work hard to support his family. But when 
the Master called him to travel in the work of the 
ministry, he did not hesitate, having the assurance 
that his family should lack nothing during his ab- 
sence, In his old age he was very fond of children 
and they, of course, were fond of him. In his letters 
he often spoke of his grand-children with much aflFec- 
tion. Having lived through the Revolutionary war, 
and to within a few years of the Civil War, he passed 
away in his ninety-eighth year in 1853. He was 
very active in the establishment of Friends’ Boarding- 
School in North Carolina, now known as Guilford 
College, 

We read that Jonathan Burnyeat, who was bom in 
Dublin in 1686, went, in company with James Dick- 
inson, on a religious visit to Friends in Scotland when 
he was but twelve years old, James Dickinson says : 
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he was very young, and had not traveled in 
Truth’s service before, a concern fell upon me for his‘ 
preservation every way. He grew in his gift so as 
to give counsel to young and old. He was very zeal- 
ous against deceit and wickedness.” While in Edin- 
burgh he wrote Warning to the people of that 
city, which was printed and circulated. In 1704, 
when he was about eighteen, these same two Friends 
visited the north of England together, where James 
Dickinson says they traveled together in sweet 
brotherly love.” We have accounts of several other 
visits which they paid in company, both in England 
and Ireland. Jonathan Bumyeat tells us that he 
stayed behind in Ireland for several months to learn 
surveying, but it is doubtful whether he ever had 
much time to make use of his knowledge. In the 
account of the Half-year’s meeting in Dublin in 1706 
he tells of the discussion Friends had on the subject 
of education. They were advised not to keep their 
children at school too long, nor to put them to high 
trades above their abilities, but to handicrafts, as 
carpenters, weavers, shoemakers, etc., that so the 
creation might be supplied and Friends’ children 
relieved out of idleness and hurtful things.” Friends 
still “ have a care ” for the education of their chil- 
dren, but they emphasize the importance of a thor- 
ough scholastic training more than did the Friends 
of the seventeenth century. 

The children of Robert Barclay were most tenderly 
cared for by their mother, Christian Barclay, after 
the death of their father when the eldest was about 
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sixteen. Not long before this time the father had 
faken this eldest son to the Court at Windsor when 
he went to look after the interests of Friends ; it was 
when James 11. was King. Some people wondered 
that he should subject so young a boy to the tempta- 
tions of such a corrupt Court ; but no doubt Robert 
Barclay felt that he could trust his son. In connec- 
tion with this we read an interesting account of the 
visit to Scotland a few years later of a Friend named 
Peter Gardiner, of Essex, England. He was so poor 
that he had no horse and almost no money for his long 
journey, yet he never lacked what was needful ; he 
tells us that he suffered no weariness, and was now as 
much refreshed by a bit of bread and some water 
from a brook as he usually was by a full meal. In 
the course of his journey he came to the home of the 
Barclays at Ury. During his stay among them sev- 
eral meetings were held, and in these four out of the 
seven children spoke or offered prayer. In two or 
three of the meetings Peter said that he felt there 
was some one who was holding back words that had 
been given by the Heavenly Father ; in this way he 
encouraged the children to speak. Christian, who 
was fourteen, engaged in prayer ^4o the refreshment 
of the souls present,’^ and even little David, who was 
only twelve, said a few words. After their young 
tutor had also spoken, Peter, with a thankful heart, 
concluded the meeting with prayer. This Friend, 
too, finally died of small-pox while still far from his 
home. Christian Barclay, at the age of nineteen, 
married Alexander Jaffray, and lived to be over 
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eighty^ her long life from early youth to her latest 
moments” being dedicated to her Lord. 

"When our friend Samuel Morris was but eleven 
years old a minister from England, who was visiting 
at his father^s home in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
took father and son aside^ and, after a time of silent 
waiting upon the Lord, said that if he had any true 
sense of the future he felt convinced that a call to the 
ministry and a wide field of service lay before Samuel 
Morris. Such a soleifln prospect was never forgotten ; 
many years afterwards, not long before his death, and 
after he had traveled thousands of miles in his Mas- 
ter’s service, he stood one Fifth-day after meeting in ^ 
Germantown and watched the school-children at play ; 
speaking of their future, he recalled how as a boy of 
twelve in his father’s garden he had been given to 
see something of the work to which he should be 
called in years to come. I saw Europe and I saw 
Australia,” ho said. We are also told that in later 
years, so distinct at times were the intimations of the 
Divine Will, that he heard almost an audible voice or 
felt a hand laid upon his shoulder. This dear Friend 
was remarkable for his trustfulness and Christian 
cheerfulness, taking no anxious thought for the mor- 
row. Why should he? as he had so many times 
proved the truth of his Master’s words : I will 
never leave thee nor forsake thee.” He once gave 
advice to a person just beginning to speak in meet- 
ing something like this : Simple obedience is what 
we are to seek after ; just to put aside the urgings 
&nd debatings of our own minds and simply obey the 
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dear Master — ^that is all,” If we could all, old as well, 
as young, in regard to the little every-day affairs of* 
life as well as to the greater ones, just remember that 
— “ simply obey the dear Master ” — ^how happy we 
should be ! In this way we should show to those 
around us that we do not serve a hard Master, and 
that no one has a better right to be cheerful than the 
true Christian. Although instances are very rare of 
individuals being employed in the work of the min- 
istry so young, and many are not called at any period 
of their lives into very conspicuous service in the 
church, yet we are all required, through faith and obe- 
dience, to let our light so shine before men that they 
may see our good works and glorify our Father who 
is in Heaven, Therefore, let none of us bo discour- 
aged by these accounts of what has been done by 
even very young children ^4n the brave days of old.” 
Our Heavenly Father may not call us to preach in 
meetings, but He wiYL surely give us all some work to 
do for Him if we are willing and obedient, and like 
little Samuel say to the still, small voice speaking in 
our own hearts, Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth.” Remember that our Savior said that even so 
small a thing as giving a cup of cold water to one in 
need should not lose its reward. A kind word costs 
so little, yet how much good it can do. Even a smile 
to one who is lonely will perhaps brighten the whole 
day. 

Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love, 

Make this earth an Eden, 

Like the Heaven above.” 




EDWARD BURROUGH 

(1034-1662) 

FRANCIS HOWGILL 
(1618-1668) 




EDWARD BURROUGH. 


In the little graveyard of Bunliill Fields, in Lon- 
don, which adjoins the PViends^ meeting-house, stands 
one single gravestone bearing the name of George 
Fox. All the rest of the ground is leveled over, as 
is the ground at Fourth and Arch Streets, Philadel- 
phia. Inside the meeting-house io a large tablet 
bearing an inscriplion something like this : In the 
graveyard adjoining rest the remains of Edward 
Burrough and seventy other Friends who died in 
the prisons of London.” 

This small yard is probably a part of the large 
graveyard once used by Dissenters, and now sepa- 
rated from the Friends^ ground by a street. In' the 
larger yard lie John Bunyan, Isaac Watts, Daniel 
Defoe, and many more, whoso resting places are 
marked by more or less imposing monuments ; that 
of Defoe bears an inscription which tells that the 
money for it was given by seventeen hundred chil- 
dren, readers of ^^Hdbinson CrusoeP 

Edward Burrough was born at Underbarrow, in 
Westmoreland, in 1634. His parents were members 
of the Church of England, and were able to give 
their son a good education. He seems to have been 
a thoughtful boy, even when very young, abstaining 
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from the ordinary amusements of youth and enjoying 
the company and conversation of pious persons of 
mature minds. He was very fond of reading the 
Bible^ and, having a good memory, became well 
versed in its contents. 

He says that his religion at this time consisted in 
‘Agoing one day in seven to hear a man preach; to 
read and sing and rubble over a prayer ; whilst I was 
wanton and light and lived in pleasure without the 
fear of God, not knowing God but by hearsay and 
tradition.^^ But when he grew towards twelve years 
of age something stirred in him and showed him that 
there was a higher religion than that he was exer- 
cised in. 

He went to various places of worship, and thinking 
at length that the Presbyterians had more that seemed 
like Truth than churchmen, he joined with them, and 
as they made much of him he grew in vanity and 
lightness and pride. When he was about seventeen 
he became again dissatisfied ; and when he had been 
praying he heard as it were a voice telling him that 
he was ignorant of God, and it was not worth while 
for him to pray. He also left off reading the Scrip- 
tures, and was in a very depressed state of mind. 
Still he was much separated from the world and 
worldly people, and often felt called to reprove such, 
who treated him scornfully in consequence. 

Later he tells us that it pleased the Lord to show 
Himself to him, giving him sweet refreshment and 
opening portions of Scripture to him. But he seems 
t6 have gone before his guide, and grew up into 
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notions ’’ and liked to talk of high things. He was 
at this time proud and self-conceited; and lost that 
sweet peace he had previously known. Soon, how- 
ever; he became dissatisfied with the preaching of the 
priests, and longed for a fuller knowledge of the 
Truth. 

At this crisis, when he was about eighteen, George 
Fox came to Underbarrow, and Edward Burrough 
had to confess that this faithful servant of the Lord 
spoke a language that he did not know, notwith- 
standing all his high talking ; ’’ yet as he was unwill- 
ing to endure the sound doctrine, he at first turned 
away from the truth, endeavoring to refute it by 
skillful arguments. These efforts to fight against 
God were unavailing ; he could not but see the agree- 
ment of George Fox’s teaching with the Scriptures, 
and the Holy Spirit showed him the state of his own 
heart ; this sight was followed by a day of weeping, 
mourning and misery. Then it was that he gave 
up all to his Divine Master and joined himself to the 
despised people called Quakers. 

His parents turned him out of the house, not even 
allowing him to work for them as a servant, which 
he offered to do. About two months after his con- 
vincement he received a call to the ministry, and 
from this time until his death, ten years later, he de- 
voted himself wholly to this work, traveling from 
place to place — ^very often in company with Francis 
Howgill; who was sixteen years his senior — abundant 
and untiring in his labors for the Lord, There ap- 
pears to be no record that he had any outward means 
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of support, nor any account of his parents relenting 
and supplying him with money, so it must have been 
that Friends took care of him. 

We read later on that the number of traveling 
Friends who were now frequently in London, many 
of them persons of very small means, who could ill 
afford to bear their own expenses, furnished an op- 
portunity to their brethren of that city for contribut- 
ing occasionally to their support, yet a care rested on 
the minds of the travelers not to be burdensome to 
any. It is probable that Friends in other places, par- 
ticularly Margaret Fell, sent of their abundance to 
Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill, and thus fur- 
nished supplies to the faithful travelers who had not 
of their own. A Friend wrote : If any want, our 
friends Francis and Edward supply them. The charge 
truly is great, but our desire is to make it as easy as 
possible. 

At an early period the storm of persecution broke 
forth in the north of England, of which Edward Bur- 
rough had his full share ; but this did not deter him • 
from endeavoring faithfully to occupy the gift com- 
mitted to him. He traveled through the northern 
counties and into Scotland, and many were awakened 
by his ministry and joined the Society of Friends. 
He was at this time in his nineteenth year, yet was 
accounted an able minister of the Gospel, being 
zealous in his Master’s cause and wise in spiritual 
things, earnest in his manner and fluent in the 
delivery of those important doctrines which he was 
commissioned to preach. 
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Ha Bpoke m the markets, the streets, in places of 
public worship, wherever his Master sent him. He 
had also a remarkable gift in discerning the states 
and conditions of those among whom he was sent, 
and the exercise of this wisdom, as well as his zeal, 
was often called for. 

His first imprisonment was at the close of 1653 or 
beginning of 1654; he was arrested for writing a 
letter of Christian reproof to one who was living in 
gross wickedness. While in prison he wrote 
War7nng from the Lord to the Inhabitants of Under- 
harroiVj and so to all the Inhabitants of England^ 
He also wrote an address to his brethren in the faith ; 
indeed, we find from this time on his pen was seldom 
idle. 

In the spring of 1654 Friends, who up to this time 
had traveled mostly in the northern and middle 
counties of England, went south, especially to the 
city of Loudon ; and among these was Edward Bur- 
rough. It appears that the first person professing 
the doctrines of Friends in London was Gervase 
Benson. He wrote to George Fox in the autumn of 
1653 that ho was drawn there by the love of God, 
and was kept there waiting on the Lord to do what- 
soever He should require of him. 

At that time many public meetings were held for 
discussing religious subjects. To one of these Gervase 
Benson went, but did not find it of profit and told the 
people so. But there was a spirit of inquiry about 
Friends awakened in many who had heard of their 
labors in the north, and among these he had some 

13 
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service. Some also had printed books for Friends^ 
and thus became in a measure acquainted with their 
doctrines. Two women Friends came and found a 
few who opened their houses to them and some meet- 
ings were held. 

We are told that about sixty Friends from the 
north left their homes in the Fourth and Fifth Months 
of 1654 and traveled south, preaching as they went, 
and in the Fifth Month several of them came to 
London. Among these are mentioned John Camm, 
who came with Edward Burrough, Francis Ilowgill, 
who was afterwards his almost constant companion, 
Anthony Pearson, and Richard Hubberthorne. The 
last-named died in Newgate prison a short time be- 
fore Edward Burrough. 

Many meetings for religious discussion, in which 
much liberty was allowed, and many others for reli- 
gious edification, equally liberal in their character, 
were held there in those days. To both classes of 
these meetings Edward Burrough went, sometimes 
alone and sometimes in company with two or more of 
his fellow-laborers. Many were convinced by their 
ministry, and the meetings held in Friends’ houses 
grew rapidly in size 5 a great sensation was produced 
among those of the religious world who were seeking 
a nearer acquaintance with God and a more sure 
way to His kingdom. There were a number of sects, 
the Lockers, the Waiters, the Seekers, and others, 
whose names show a groping after the Truth. 

^We have an account of one First-day in I^ondon, 
in which we are told how the different Friends, either 
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alone or in twoa and threes^ were at different places 
through the city. Edward Burrough and Francis 
Howgill in the morning were disputing with a Ranter, 
and John Camm was with those who were trying to 
make a new version of the Scriptures to suit their 
own peculiar view's. At mid-day they met together 
with feelings of gratitude to their Heavenly Father, 
and again dispersed for the afternoon. Richard Hub- 
berthorne went to the meeting of Frit nds, whilst 
Francis Howgill and Anthony' Pearson visited the 
translators and had good service among them. Ed- 
ward Burrough was at a place of worslii]) attended 
by the highest professors of religion iii the city. 
Before the priest had ended the service the others 
came in, and w'hen he was done Edw'ard Burrough 
stepped upon a seat, and in a loud and animated voice 
spoke for about an hour, after wdiich Francis Howgill 
was permitted to relieve his mind. John Cainm had 
gone to a Baptist meeting where he had been allowed 
to preach. In the evening they all met together in 
sweet unity of spirit and closed the day in peace, 
enjoying the communion and fellowship of the saints 
and the fresh feeling of their Heavenly Fathers 
love. 

Many of you are doubtless familiar with the story 
of how one summer evening Edward Burrough was 
walking in the outskirts of the city and came upon a 
crowd of people watching some wrestlers. A strong 
athletic man was standing alone in the ring, having 
throwm several and no one else caring to try. As he 
thus stood Edward Burrough stepped into the ring* 
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Every one was surprised at this and waited to see 
what would happen. After a few moments of silence 
he addressed the bystanders in a powerful and awak- 
ening manner. Many of his hearers were deeply 
affected by his discourse, for he was aptly called a 
breaker of stony hearts, a son of thunder, as well as 
a consoler of the contrite in spirit.^’ 

In a letter written about this time to Margaret 
Poll, Edward Burrough says : We have three meet- 
ings or more every week, very large, more than any 
place will contain that we can conveniently meet in.’^ 
He and Francis Howgill still remained in London 
after the other Friends had passed on to other parts 
of England. Francis Howgill writes in the Seventh 
Montli : We have been at the most eminent socie- 
ties in the city, and we have had strong fightings 
with them over and over, and at some steeple- 
houses ; no place large enough for us, so that we are 
much put to it.’^ In another letter he says ; Our 
burden is great ; we cannot get any separation (of 
Friends from others) on account of the multitude, 
and so Friends do not know one another. We can- 
not conveniently get any place to meet in where 
Friends may sit down.^^ 

Somewhat later, speaking of a visit of George Fox 
to London, Edward Burrough says that George Fox 
was attending the small meetings of Friends in pri- 
vate houses (showing that they did succeed before 
long in establishing such separate meetings), while 
he and Francis Howgill were in the general meeting- 
place (probably the Bull and Mouth, which held a 
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thousand people) among the rude world threshing 
and ploughing.” 

The priests often beheld with dismay their congre- 
gations leaving them. The Friends preached no new 
doctrines, but primitive Christianity revived. They 
did not call attention to curious specuTations and out- 
ward forms and ceremonies, but directed their hearers 
to Christ Jesus who had given them a measure of 
His light and grace to profit withal. 

For a few months our two friends, Edward Bur- 
rough and PraiAcis Howgill, spent some time in the 
south of England, but soon returned to London. We 
find Edward Burrough busy with his pen, and ac- 
cording to the quaint custom of the time he gave 
curious titles to the tracts he wrote. Here is one : 
^^Tho Walls of Jericho Based Down to the Ground^ or 
an Answer to a Lying Booh called ^The Quaker Prin- 
ciples Dashed in Pieces hy Enoch HewitV ” 

Friends were accused of denying the Scriptures 
and the Lord Jesus, both of which charges were 
clearly refuted, Edward Burrough wrote numerous 
addresses to Oliver Cromwell, asking for that liberty 
of conscience which the Protector professed to believe 
in ; but Friends found that he was more anxious to 
curry favor with those in power than to help the 
poor Quakers. After the return of Charles II., Edward 
Burrough went to him in person, and was instru- 
mental in delivering the Friends in Boston jail, await- 
ing death at the hands of Governor Endicott, when 
Samuel Shattuck carried ^^The King^s Missive,^^ 

In 1655 Edward Burrough went on a religious 
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visit to Ireland, and Francis Howgill went with him. 
They left things in England in a sad condition. 
Persecution had arisen almost everywhere, and most 
of the active ministers were in prison. Our friends 
spent some months in Ireland, and were finally in the 
First Month, 1056, forcibly placed on a vessel and 
sent back to England. On getting as far as Lanca- 
shire they heard that Francis’s dear wife is departed 
this life, which will be a little hindrance to him at 
present as to settle his children and the like.” 

He did not Btay long with them, however, as we 
soon hear of him again in London. Edward Bur- 
rough in the meantime had finished a work entitled 
Description of the State and Condition of all 
Mankind on the Face of the Earth, and not long 
after, Francis Howgill writes to Margaret Fell : We 
have about twenty meetings in a week, and ten or 
twenty miles around there are great desires ; if we 
can we go out, but we cannot stay. Great is our 
care. Edward Burrough salutes thee 5 he is almost 
spent.” Can we wonder ? 

William Crouch, who died in 1710, aged eighty, 
thus speaks of Edward Burrough and Francis How- 
gill and their labors in London in 1056 : ^^They were 
the Apostles of this city, by whom many were 
gathered, both sons and daughters, and were settled 
through the grace of God in the faith of the Gospel.” 
He goes on to tell of' a number of meetings being 
settled, meeting-houses built, etc. — among others, 
^Pcel Mooting, now said to be the oldest meeting- 
house in London. Of Edward Burrough he says 
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that though young he was of undaunted courage, set 
above the fear of hia enemies,, and in one of those 
large public meetings at the Bull and Mouth,” when 
all was noise and confusion, some accusing the 
Quakers of heresy and others trying to defend them, 
he has seen Edward Burrough step upon a bench 
with hia Bible in his hand, for ho generally carried 
it with him, and speak to the people with such power 
that they became calm a»^d attentive and departed 
peaceably with seeming satisfaction. 

A great many of the clergy and others were en- 
gaged in writing against Friends. These accused 
them of not believing in the divinity of our Savior 
nor in Ilis sacrifice for us upon the cross, and of 
dwelling more upon the Light within. But Friends, 
of course, refuted these charges, saying, among other 
things, that they dwelt less on the outward sacrifice, 
because that was generally believed in by all Chris- 
tian denominations. John Bunyan was one who was 
very zealous against Friends, and more than once 
Edward Burrough replied to his charges, once in a 
tract called Truth the Strongest of AIV^ But John 
Bunyan did not appear to know when he was beaten ! 

Edward Burrough wrote a number of letters, both 
of counsel and encouragement, to his brethren in the 
Faith. One written about the time of James Nayler’s 
fall is addressed to all the called and chosen to faith- 
fulness in Christ Jesus and to such as are found 
worthy to suffer.” In 1657-8 he seems to have been 
very busy, both writing and holding public disputes, 
and he wrote a Second General Epistle to all the 
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Saints/^ and we find many more written to Friends 
in various places. In A Just and Lawful Trial of 
the Teachers and Professed Ministers of this Age^'^ he 
draws a striking contrast between the hireling priests 
of his day and the ministers of the Apostolic age. In 
the same year he wrote ‘^A Standard Lifted Up and 
an Ensign Held Forth to AU Nations, in which he 
sets forth the doctrines and testimonies of Friends, 
and a little later he wrote ^^The True Christian Be^ 
ligion Again Discovered After the Long DarJc Night of 
ApostasyP At this time heVas but twenty-three 
years old. We have not space to tell of Edward 
Burrough’s numerous addresses to Oliver CromweD, 
Richard CromweU, then to the Long Parliament, 
and finally to Charles II. We do not find that he ever 
made much impression on Oliver Cromwell ; Richard 
Cromwell could not have done much if he had been 
so disposed, but Edward Burrough did prevail with 
Charles II., as wo have before stated. 

In 1659 Edward Burrough was in Buckingham- 
shire, and there held a meeting at a place called 

The Grove,” about a mile from Isaac Penington’s. 
On this occasion Thomas Elwood was convinced of 
the truth of Quakerism. They dined together at 
Isaac Penington’s after meeting, and Thomas El- 
wood’s father got into an argument with Edward 
Burrough on the subject of predestination, but was 
soon willing to drop the discourse, having got the 
worst of the argument. Thomas Elwood says : As 
for Edward Burrough, he was a brisk young man and 
0^ a ready tongue.” Edward Burrough afterwards 
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gave hia opinion of the family — ^father; daughter and 
son — as follows : The old man is settled on his lees, 
the young woman is light and airy, but the young 
man is reached, and may do well if he does not lose 
it;' 

In 1660 he spent six months in Ireland, and trav- 
eled he tells us nearly two thousand miles to and fro 
in the principal cities and towns* till his work there 
was fully ended for the present. The next year he 
went again to Bristol. Though a young man and in 
the prime of life, yet ho felt that his day’s work was 
nearly over. He said many times to Friends there 
that he did not know that he should see their faces 
more. Ilis last words to some were : I am going 
up to the city of London again, to lay down my life 
for the Gospel and suffer amongst Friends in that 
place.” 

Thus under a sense of the near approach of death 
he went up to London, and soon after reaching there 
was arrested while preaching at the Bull and 
Mouth.” He was violently pulled down and sent to 
Newgate prison. He was brought before his judges 
at the Old Bailey, and finally, after many delays, was 
sentenced to pay a large fine, or to stay in prison till 
it was paid. Many Friends were confined there at 
the time, shut up among felons, with very little room 
and in filthy places, in consequence of which their 
health gave way. Richard Hubberthome died in 
about two months, but as Edward Burrough was 
young and strong he was able to hold out longer. 
King Charles II., who had great respect for him, 
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hearing of the condition of things in the prison, sent 
a special order for the release of Edward Burrough 
and some others, but the cruel and persecuting Aider- 
man Brown with other magistrates contrived to 
thwart it. After about eight months’ imprisonment 
Edward Burrough was taken sick and grew rapidly 
worse. It soon became evident that he was hasten- 
ing to the close of his labors on earth and going to 
enjoy the crown immortal in Heaven. 

He was much engaged in prayer for himself and 
his people, bcirfg permitted to feel an assurance of his 
acceptance by his Heavenly Father. He said : I 
have had the testimony of the Lord’s love to me from 
my youth up ; and my heart has been given up to do 
His will,” with many other like expressions showing 
the calm and peaceful state of his mind. Knowing 
that death was near, just before the close he said : 

Though this body of clay must return to dust, yet I 
have a testimony that I have served God in my gen- 
eration ; and that spirit which has acted and ruled 
in me shall yet break forth in thousands.” 

Thus sustained by the power of God, in the faith 
and hope of the Gospel of Christ, this valiant young 
martyr closed his life on the fourteenth of the Twelfth 
Month, 1662 , aged about twenty-eight years. His 
faithful friend Francis Howgill wrote a beautiful 
testimony concerning him in which he says : Oh, 
Edward Burrough ! I cannot but mourn for thee, yet 
not as one without hope or faith. I am distressed for 
thee, my brother. Very pleasant hast thou been to 
me. My love to thee was wonderful, passing the love 
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of women.” When George Fox heard of the death 
of this valiant v^arrior, more than conqueror,” as 
he calls him, being sensible how great a grief and 
exercise it would be to Friends to part with him,” 
he wrote a few lines counselling them so to live in 
Christ as ^^to feel dear Edward Burrough among 
them,” that they might thus enjoy him in the life 
that doth not change, which is invisible.” 

It is hard for us to appreciate that the varied 
labors here outlined were accomplished between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-eight. No doubt Ed- 
ward Burrough was endowed with a powerful intel- 
lect, a large amount of energy of character, and the 
good gift of physical strength. But it was not in 
these alone that his glorious success,” as Sewel calls 
it, lay. Surely it lay rather in this : called, chosen, 
and faithful; conscious that without Christ we can 
do nothing, he placed himself and his all at the dis- 
posal of his Lord.” 

Sewel also, after speaking of the treatment Edward 
Burrough received from his parents, goes on to say : — 

This he boro patiently and continued faithful in 
the doctrine he had embraced, and in process of time 
he became a very eminent minister of the Gospel. 
But what adversities did ho not undergo ? Reviling, 
slandering, buffeting, and caning were often his lot ; 
watching and fasting were many times his portion ; 
imprisonments, great jeopardies, and dangers of life 
he was not unacquainted with. But nothing could 
make this hero shrink ; he was always laborious and 
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B^dom had any hours of rest. In his preaching he 
was very acceptable, and eloquent in his speech, and 
had the tongue of a learned orator to declare himself 
to the understandings and consciences of all men he 
met. He was also a great writer, and often would 
engage in disputes with those of other persuasions, 
sparing no pains where he thought he could serve 
the Lord and the Church.” 
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In that remarkable missionary movement which 
distinguished the early days of Quakerism, the chief 
share was taken by sixty men, of whom twenty-five 
liud their hom«s among the Westmoreland fells. Of 
these, Francis Howgill was one of the most earnest 
and able. He was born at Todthorne, near Gray- 
rigg, in 1618, two jears before the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth Rock. This retired 
place in Westmoreland was always his home 5 here 
he brought his first wife Dorothy, who died here in 
1655, and also his second wife, who survived him, 
and here his children were born. A crumbling wall 
still shows where the farm-house stood amid green 
pastures, by a little stream which comes rushing 
down from the hills around. 

Besides being a farmer, he had learned the trade of 
a tailor, and it is supposed that he had practiced both 
so successfully as to become a man of independent 
means before he joined the Quakers in 1652 ; he 
was then about thirty-four years old. We are told 
that he had a University education and was ordained 
as a minister in the Established Church. Being un- 
able to unite with its forms and ceremonies, he left it 
and joined the Independents, amon'g whom also he 
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became a preacher. Thus we see he had consider- 
able experience in public speaking before he joined 
Friends. 

Like his dear friend Edward Burrough, from the 
time he was twelve years old he set his heart to 
know that God whom the world professed/^ but could 
not find Him. He spent much time alone, and was 
fond of reading and meditation. He prayed ^^in 
words three or four times a day, but knew not where 
God was, thinking He was at a distance. As he grew 
older he went about from place to place seeking for 
the best sermons, and ran to this man and the other 
for help, but found it not.” He thought no man was 
so grievously tried and tempted as he was. 

As we have said, he left the Established Church 
and joined the Independents, and spent all the money 
he could get in buying books in order to study. But 
he did not find what he desired among the Independ- 
ents, and next he joined the Anabaptists ; but still he 
was not satisfied. Both he and John Audland, who 
lived nearby, had been preaching for pay, but after 
becoming convinced of the principles of Friends both 
returned the money. 

In the year 1652 George Fox, as he traveled up 
and down, came to Sedbergh, where a fair was being 
held and the town was full of people. Here he 
preached for several hours in the steeple-house ” 
yard, telling his hearers that the Lord would teach 
His people Himself, trying to lead them away from 
th| world^s ways and teachers. The crowd was very 
<|aiet and attentive, and when a captain asked George 
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Fox wLy he would not go into the Church,” as the 
yard was no place to speak in, Francis Howgill spoke 
lip and silenced the captain, saying : “ This man 
speaks with authority and not as the scribes.” 

The next First-day George Fox climbed to the top 
of Firbank Fell, where a little meeting-house stood. 
JBere Francis Howgill was preaching as George Fox 
passed by. After the service was over about a thou- 
sand people picnicked on the rocks aiound, while 
George Fox had only sonic water from a brook. lie 
was asked not to loprove Francis Howgill and John 
Audland publicly, .as they were not parish priests, 
but pretty tender fellows.’’ But George Fox would 
not promise, and soon mounting a rock with the peo- 
ple gathered around him, for the space of three hours 
he preached to them, setting forth clearly that the 
light of Christ in everyone^s heart would surely lead 
to Christ, the one true Teacher, 

In the preaching of George Fox, Francis Howgill 
found what he had so long sought ; he joined Friends 
and soon became a powerful preacher. George Fox 
said that he was one of the Lord’s worthies that 
preached His everlasting word of life from about the 
year 1652 to 1668.” One of the first places he visited 
after his eonvincement was Orton, in Westmoreland, 
and from here he was sent to Appleby jail, and kept 
there in company with James Naylor for five months. 
Later in the same year we hear of him again in jail. 
The priests were particularly angry with Francis 
Howgill because he had been one himself for a time, 
and the justices also had many cemtroversies with 
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him, as he was not slow in exposing their unlawful 
doings. 

Poor James Nayler was later most cruelly treated, 
but his story does not belong here, as he was not 
afterwards associated with Francis Howgill. Another 
life now became bound up with his, and so long as 
Edward Burrough lived the two were almost con- 
stantly together. 

English history^ has much to tell us of the events 
of those few years. CromwelPs crowning mercy 
the battle of Worcester, in which Prince Charies, 
afterwards Charles II., was defeated in 1653, and in 
the same year the driving out of the Rump Parlia- 
ment, when Cromwell told them the Lord was done 
with them ; the calling of Barebones Parliament 
and the appointing of Cromwell as Lord Protector — 
all these were having great influence on the English 
nation. But we find almost no mention of them in 
Friends^ writings of that day. 

We road of the visits of several Friends to Oliver 
Cromwell in an effort to stop the persecutions against 
the Quakers, among whom was Francis Howgill. 
Nothing was gained by the interview, however, and 
Francis Howgill wrote to Margaret Fell : Oliver is 
full of subtlety and deceit. He will speak fair, but 
he hardens his heart and acts secretly underneath.” 
Francis Howgill also wrote to the Protector charging 
him with forsaking' the God who had exalted him 
“ when he was little in his own eyes,” and setting 
forth with manly independence the condition of things 
m the land — showing how innocent people were shut 
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up in prison for refusing to swear contrary to God^s 
command — some for declaring openly in the market* 
places against sin — ^but we do not find that Cromwell 
was moved at all by what was said to him, though 
some of his servants were so afieeted by Francis 
Howgill’s discourse that they soon afterwards joined 
Friends, 

In the spring of 1664 a number of Friends from 
the north of England went to London, among* them 
Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough, What a 
change for them from the pure air of their native hills 
to the close, dark streets and robber-haunted cor- 
ners ” of London ! 

These pioneer preachers in London attended three 
distinct classes of meetings. First, those for the 
simple-hearted, convinced people, whom they tried 
to gather together apart from disturbing elements, 
especially a sect called the Ranters, who were a very 
wild sort of people. Secondly, the meetings for 
threshing and ploughing,” which were the particu- 
lar concern of Edward Burrough and Francis How- 
gill, where many were convinced by their preaching. 
Thirdly, the meetings with the various sects. • Thus 
we see that the deep spiritual exercises which these 
Friends had undergone early in their own religious 
experiences, and the intimate knowledge they pos* 
sessed of the beliefs and practices of many of the 
sects, were most helpful to them in dealing with 
others, and many were thus brought into the Society 
through their labors. 

When, after a few months spent in London, they 
U 
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went to Bristol, such crowds came to hear them that 
the magistrates and priests became alarmed, and, 
having examined them before the council, commanded 
them to leave the city. They replied that they were 
jfree-born Englishmen, were breaking no law and 
would not obey, but if the magistrates chose to put 
them out by violence they would not resist. The 
magistrates did not appear to choose, but when a few 
weeks afterwards, in th^eir own time we may be sure, 
our Friends left the city, the mayor published a war- 
rant fur their arrest if found there again, accusing 
them of being Franciscans in disguise. 

While they were in Bristol twelve Baptists from 
a town in Wiltshire came to dispute with them, but 
the account says ^^they were soon put to flight.” 
The twelve on their return home reported that 
Friends were cursors and swearers and denied Christ 
and the Scriptures. In consequence of this Francis 
Howgill and Edward Burrough met with fierce treat- 
ment when they reached the town. They were per- 
mitted to have a meeting in the market-place, on 
going to which they at first felt low and weak, but 
soon the power of the Lord so arose that they were 
able to speak irresistibly for two hours and clear the 
Truth. Then two Baptists spoke, and they disputed 
with them for four hours, after which the Baptists 
‘Maid aside their boasting.” A justice who was 
present declared ho had never heard any speak like 
Edward Burrough and Francis Howgill. They had 
a number of meetings in this county, and many were 
convinced. 
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On their return to London several meetings were 
established; and after spending some weeks there 
they traveled in the eastern and southern counties, 
and at length went to Ireland. We find that Francis 
Howgill’s wife Dorothy died during his absence. For 
several years now, from the latter part of 1656 to 
1661, we have few particulars concerning his labors, 
though we do hear of him in one place and another, 
zealous as ever in his Master^s work. 

One likes to think that a large part of this time 
was spent quietly at home with his family at Tod- 
thoriie, working at Lis trade of a tailor and looking 
after his little farm. We read of three children by 
name — two sons, Thomas and Henry, and a daughter, 
Abigail — of the last ho seemed to be particularly fond. 
In a long letter of advice left to her at his death, he 
tells her to love her sisters and be courteous to them, 
but their names are not mentioned. Abigail was born 
at a time when he was undergoing great mental con- 
flict, and he was so pleased with the birth of this 
little girl that he named her Abigail, meaning 

Father’s joy.” He must have married his second 
wife during this time of comparative quiet, because 
she is mentioned soon after when he was sent to 
prison in 1663. We can imagine that during this in- 
terval of sunshine he thought a great deal on the sub- 
ject of the oath of allegiance, for if the persecuting 
magistrates could find nothing else against Friends, 
they could always send them to prison for refusing 
to swear, and Francis Howgill well knew that he was 
not likely to escape. 
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Francis How gill was in London for a little while in 
1661, and was imprisoned for a short time with other 
Friends on the charge of being concerned in the Fifth 
Monarchy rising, but was soon released. In 1662 he 
was called to mourn the death of his beloved friend, 
Edward Burrough, who died of jail fever in Newgate 
prison. He wrote a most pathetic lament over him, 
like the lament of David over Jonathan. He did not 
remain long at liberty after this, for in Fifth Month, 
1663, while he was attending the market in Kendal, 
in Westmoreland, where he tells us he happened 
to be about his ordinary concerns, he was sent for 
by the justices and oflFered the oath of allegiance and 
supremacy, refusing which he was sent to Appleby 
jail, and was kept there for some time in a smoky 
hole.’^ When brought out at the assizes the oath 
was again tendered him. Of course he again refused 
to swear, and was indicted to appear at the next 
assizes. 

They tried to get him to give bond for his good 
behavior if they left him at liberty in the meantime, 
but he would not do this. It is likely, however, that 
he was allowed a few days to settle his private affairs 
before returning to prison. On one of these days 
he went to Grayrigg Hall and talked with Squire 
Duckqtt, who was taking great delight in persecut- 
ing Friends. Finding the squire could not be moved, 
he said to him very solenmly : I am come with a 
message from the Lord to thee.^^ He went on to tell 
him that the hand of the Lord was against him and 
would send a blast upon aU his possessions ; his name 
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should be forgotten and his house be desolate^ an 
habitation for jackdaws and owls ; all of which we 
are told was literally fulfilled. 

From the First to the Sixth Month, 1(164, Francis 
Howgill was kept in prison, none being allowed to 
speak to him, and as the jailer was a cruel man, he 
was very w'illing to carry out the orders given him. 
The wife and friends of the prisoner were doing all 
they could for him, and when at length he was brought 
before his judges he pleaded his o^a cause with learn- 
ing and ability. He was asked why he refused to 
go to public worship, and why he would not obey 
the laws and take the oath; it was simply the old 
ground gone over and over again. Francis Howgill 
offered to affirm his loyalty to the King and govern- 
ment, but swear he could not, as it was contrary to 
Christ’s command, Swear not at all.” Thus the 
matter was argued back and forth for a long time, 
and finally the judge pronounced sentence on him as 
follows : You are put out of the King’s protection 
and the benefit of the law ; your lands are confis- 
cated to the King during your life, and your goods 
and chattels forever ; and you to be a prisoner during 
your life.” A hard sentence,” Francis Howgill said, 
being only for the exercise of my conscience ; but 
the will of the Lord be done.” ^ ^ 

His imprisonment in Appleby jail lasted for three 
years and eleven months. During this time he wrrote 
many letters to his friends, and also replies to works 
written against the principles of Quakerism. He was 
80 meek and patient that he gained the love and 
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esteem of the jailer’s whole family and of many others 
in the town, people coming to him to settle their dif- 
ferences. He was very peaceful and happy, signing 
one of his epistles, From Appleby jail, the place of 
my rest, where my days and hours are pleasant unto 
me.” His last illness continued but ten days ; but 
some time beforehand he had made his will and set- 
tled his worldly affairs, being sensible that his out- 
ward man ” was failing. The latter part of his 
confinement was less rigorous than at first, and many 
people of note, including the mayor of the town, came 
to see him, and he had much service among them. 
His love to his friends and fellow-laborers was very 
great, and he left several bequests among them and 
a legacy to be distributed to poor Friends in his 
neighborhood. We may remember that his estate 
was taken from him only during his life, so that he 
had something that he could leave to his family and 
friends. 

He died on the twentieth of Eleventh Month, 1668, 
in the fiftieth year of his age, and was buried at 
Sunny Bank, Grayrigg. His last remembered words 
were, I have sought the way of the Lord from a 
child and lived innocently among men, and if any in- 
quire concerning my latter end, let them know that I 
die in J:he faith in which I lived and for which I suf- 
fered.” 

Francis Howgill also ^^held the pen of a ready 
writer ; ” perhaps the most interesting thing that has 
conte down to us is his letter to his daughter Abigail. 
He tells her this is for her to observe and keep and 
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take heed unto all the days of her life. He has no 
great worldly possessions to leave her, though there 
will be a little for her, but she is to look mainly to 
her mother for things needful, who, he tells her, had 
a suffieient portion and dowry when he married her, 
the which he would be very sorry much to lessen or 
impair.’^ He goes on to tell her why he named her 
Abigail, and how he was comforted :n her and his dis- 
tress and trouble mitigated at her birth. He gives 
her much good advice, telling her remember her 
Creator in the days of her youth, and to learn to 
know and love Him all her days ; to read the Bible 
and Friends’ books, and to take heed to what she 
reads. She must ever honor and obey her mother 
and not be willful nor stubborn, but a help unto her ; 
cherish her in her old age and always live with her. 
In her youth she must learn to read and write a little, 
and to sew and knit, and all points of good labor that 
belong to a maid, and flee idleness and sloth that 
nourish sin. 

Friends in the old days seemed to be very much 
opposed to idleness, and were not so anxious about 
book-learning. Notice that Francis Howgill advises 
his dear Abigail to learn to read and write a 
thinking no doubt that would be all that was needful. 
And we may wonder what Friends’ books he was 
advising her to road, as there were probably not very 
many, as early as 1666, but epistles and pamphlets 
written in defence of the principles of Friends. 

After saying Abigail must always live with her 
mother, he goes on to give her some advice on the 
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subject of marriage. Do not tbou seek a husband^ 
but let a husband seek thee.’’ She must not let out 
her affections unto every one that proffers love, but be 
considerate, and above all things choose one that loves 
and fears God, whose conversation thou knowest, 
and manner and course of life well, before thou give 
consent ; ” excellent advice for any young woman even 
at the present day. She must hide nothing from her 
mother, who will advise her for her good, and if she 
does marry she must love her husband and be obe- 
dient unto him.^ “ Grieve him not, but be gentle and 
easily to be entreated, and mind thy own business ! ” 
We hope that this much-loved daughter grew up to 
be such a woman as would have delighted her father’s 
heart. 

And so we leave these two brave men, who both 
exhibit a remarkable combination of the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ,” with the characteristics of 
the Christian soldier, one who, as Paul says, has taken 
unto himself the whole armor of God ” — the shield 
of faith and the breast-plate of righteousness, the 
helmet of salvation and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God, having his feet shod with the 
preparation of the Gospel of peace.” May we of the 
present day learn to prize as we should the religious 
liberty gained for us by the sufferings of these valiant 
Quakers of the olden time.” 
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* ^ I suffer for Christy in whom I hve and for whom J die. * 

— William Kobinson. 
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la the year 1 656 there was great excitement in 
the Kttlc town of Boston, and a council extraordi- 
nary of the magistrates was called to provide for 
the safety of the town. The cause for alarm was to 
be found in a vessel that had just come from Barbados 
and was then lying at anchor in the harbor. 

Yet the vessel was no man-of-war ; no pirate’s flag 
with skull and cross-bones flew from the mast-head ; 
no case of sraall-pox had been reported on board. 
What, then, was the cause for so great anxiety? 
Merely this fact — Captain Simon Kempthorn had 
been so thoughtless of Boston’s tranquility as to bring, 
among other passengers on his ship, two Quaker 
women, and the Puritans of Massachusetts were as 
much afraid of the coming of people who stood for 
religious liberty as they were afraid of pirates or 
pestilence. 

One might suppose that these Puritans, who had left 
their homes in England because they could not wor- 
ship God after the manner they thought right, would 
have been willing to grant other people the liberties 
of which they had been deprived. But such was by 
no means the case. They were most intolerant of 
any one who disagreed with them on questions of 
religion ; and as their ministers were expected to ad- 
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vise and counsel their lawmakers and judges, it was 
not strange perhaps that people were fined for not 
attending the public worship, and were made to pay 
for the support of the minister whether they wished 
to or not. Only church members were allowed to 
vote, and every effort was made to keep out of the 
colony all persons who might spread any opinions dif- 
ferent from those held by the leaders of the Puritans. 

Twenty-one years before the time of our story 
Roger Williams liaQ been ordered to leave Massachu- 
setts because Jie had boldly declared that every one 
should be allowed to worship God in whatever manner 
he chose, and that the King of England had no right 
to give away the land in America, because it belonged 
by right to the Indians. Later, when an effort was 
made to arrest him and send him to England, he es- 
caped into the wilderness, where he would doubtless 
have perished, as the weather was bitterly cold, had 
it not been for the hospitality of friendly Indians. 

The Puritans were not the only narrow-minded 
people, however, or the only people who used what- 
ever power they had to make others conform to their 
views. Many new sects had started up in England, 
and many of the leaders of these sects spent much of 
their time in quarreling with one another and writing 
very harsh things about each other. Indeed, we can 
hardly imagine how angrily they argued about religion 
(which, if it had been pure religion, should have filled 
their hearts with love and good will toward everybody), 
unless wo read some of the old pamphlets and books 
where their fierce discussions may still be found. 
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You will not be surprised then that the magistrates 
of Boston called the Quakers cursed heretics and 
their writings blasphemous heresies,” or that when 
Captain Kempthorn actually brought two Quakers to 
the town they thought it cause for an extraordinary 
council.” 

Though there was at that time no law of the colony 
against Quakers, the decision of the council was that 
these two women should be kept in close imprison- 
ment until they could be transported out of the 
country, and the captain who bi ought them must 
bear the expense of taking them away. Besides this, 
all the books they had brought with them were to be 
burned by the hangman. 

For five weeks they wore kept in as close imprison- 
ment as though they had been hardened criminals, 
and were allowed no candles, no pens, ink, or paper. 
They were not even given enough food, and when a 
kind-hearted man took pity on their half-starved con- 
dition he had to pay the jailer five shillings a week 
for the privilege of feeding the prisoners. 

Perhaps when tlie Puritan ministers and magis- 
trates saw these Friends depart they felt more at 
ease, but if so their satisfaction was soon disturbed 
by the arrival of eight more Friends who came from 
London. These were immediately arrested and put 
in prison, where they remained for eleven weeks. . 

Meantime, the General Court which made laws for 
the colony passed its first law against the Quakers, 
which provided that any master or commander of 
any ship, bark, etc., who should thenceforth bring 
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into any harbour in their jurisdiction any Quakers; 
should pay the sum of £100 to the treasurer of the 
country or be imprisoned till the payment be made 
or secured. Any Quaker coming into the country 
should be committed to the House of Correction, 
severely whipped, constantly kept at hard labor, and 
debarred from all intercourse with any person what- 
ever. Importers of Friends^ books or writings or 
whoever should conceal such were to be fined £5. 
If any inhabitants Gf the colony defended the book 
or opinions of Quakers they were to be fined forty 
shillings for the first offence, for the second £4, and 
for the third they were to be banished.^^ 

Nicholas Upsal, the man who had so kindly fed the 
two Quaker prisoners, publicly declared that if this 
law was enforced a judgment would come upon the 
country, and therefore he desired those who made it 
^^to take heed lest they be found fighting against 
Qod.’^ For this cause he was fined £20 and then 
banished from the colony, notwithstanding he was an 
old man and it was winter time. He went to Rhode 
Island, where he was treated with much kindness by 
an Indian prince who, though a heathen, showed a 
far more Christ-like spirit than had the Puritans. 

The following year two Friends named Anne 
Burden and Mary Dyer came to Boston. The for- 
mer, who was a widow, came to collect some debts 
which were owing to her husband^s estate. For no 
better reason than the fact that she was a Friend, 
she was put in prison and kept there three months. 
•At the end of that time she was sent out of the 
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colony on a ship going to England^ although she had 
desired to go to Barbados, and a part of the money she 
had come to collect was seized on pretence of paying 
her passage, but the captain never received any of it, 
and she herself paid him when she reached England. 

Mary Dyer, her companion, was merely passing 
through Boston on her way to her home in Rhode 
Island. She was also imprisoned until her husband, 
hearing of her plight, secured her release by coming 
after her and promising not to let her stop in any 
other Massachusetts town or speak with any one on 
the journey home! 

If the Puritans thought that by such cruel treat- 
ment and unjust laws they would discourage Quakers 
from coming to Boston they misjudged the spirit of 
the PViends. They continued to come, and declared 
that the laws passed against them in Massachusetts 
were contrary to the laws of England j for, as Eng- 
lish subjects, they should be allowed to visit or to live 
in any English colony. Nor did they hesitate to de- 
clare their religious views, which were approved by 
many who heard. 

Endicott, the Governor of Massachusetts, grew still 
more alarmed and the Puritan ministers more vin- 
dictive. More severe laws were passed ordering that 
if a Quaker returned after banishment, if a man, he 
should have an ear cut off. If he returned again he 
should lose the other. If the offender were a woman 
she should be severely whipped. At the third offense 
their tongues were to be bored through with a hot 
iron. 
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The Friends^ hearing of these bloody laws^ came 
A ^ to testify against such cruelty and op- 
|HN$sei<xa| and to show how powerless were the laws 
Jimde by men to stop what they believed was their 
divine message to the people of Boston. Many were 
pat in prison. Some remained there for years. "Some 
were kept for days without food and had no beds on 
which to sleep save the hard boards of the jail floor. 
Some w'cre put in the stocks or the pillory ; some had 
their ears cut off ; *one was branded with a hot iron 
on the hand;, some were whipped within the prison 
walls ; some were whipped on the streets. Not even 
the women were spared. Whether old or young they 
were stripped to their waists^ and with their hands 
tied to the tail of an ox-cart were whipped with three- 
fold knotted cords as the cart passed through the 
town — ^whipped till the blood ran. Three women 
were once whipped in this manner through eleven 
towns; going a distance of eighty miles. 

William Sewel, who wrote a long history of the 
Quakers, may well exclaim : “ But when should I 
have done if I would describe all the whippings in- 
flicted on Quakers in these parts ? ’’ 

People who entertained Quakers at their houses, or 
were suspected of having sympathy with them, were 
also cruelly persecutedt In spite of this many in 
Boston and Salem joii|^ the Society of Friends. 

There were many Puritans in Massachusetts who 
heartily disapproved of the severity of the laws and 
the barbarity with which they were executed. At 
one time an old man named William Brand was so 






Ibr hm «tid m<k. ACamat hS^ 
Hk jailer iaetezie^^his neek a&4 hadg^ 
togeiiier ^tk a chidii^aiid left lum tkus for eixtinte^ 
Jboura. Then he gave him tweacy Uowe with % 
pitdied rope; and afterward ainety-aeVen^ wiA 4 
laiger rope^ As a result of this inhumao tmtaieMI. 
his body was so braised and torn that a ({dfitor 
exaznined him said that it was impossible for hha (o 
live. Upon hearing of this the people of the 
were so angered against the jailer that the anthoskli^ 
sent out a aotiee that he should be punished, 
somewhat quieted the citizens; although the proui^^, 
was never kept. 

' ' Because of the sympathy fek for the Fiicmds hjff 
>'jtbo people at largo it wOs not easy for Gktveruor l&jbiit 
ootl and the two hading Puritan ministers; JohUo 
W3aoa and John Norton, to secure the passage of a 
law still more severe; which they desired; one that 
should banish Quakers on penalty of death. 

Katherine Scott; of Rhode Island, came to BcmMI* 
while Christopher Holder and two other Friendawpi# 
in jail; under sentence to have their ears eut 
When this Uoody piece of work was 
was not done puUicly; and Katherine Scott salii 
it was evident they were going to do the WorW^ 
Darkness; or else they would have bpooghi them fiiriK' 
Pubfidy and have declared ikm Ofense that odierr 


may see and hear.’’ 

For ths they put her in prison end whif^^ed 1^ 
with a knotted whip; and told her ^ihey w«^ 
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to have a law to hang her if she came thither again.” 
She answered : If God calls us, woe be to us if we 
come not ; and I question not but He whom we love 
will make us not to count our lives dear unto our- 
selves for the sake of His Name.” 

To this Governor Eudicott replied : And we shall 
be as ready to take away your lives as ye shall be to 
lay them down.” 

Two months later ^ndicott, Wilson and Norton, by 
using all their influence with the Court of Deputies, 
obtained the passage of a law which ordered that the 
punishment for Quakers who returned after banish- 
ment should be death. 

Laurence and Cassandra Southwick were among 
the first to be tried under the new law, although they 
had been aiTested and put in prison before it was 
passed. Their property had nearly all been taken 
from them in payment of fines for not attending the 
Puritan services on the first day of the week, and 
for attending meeting held after the manner of Friends. 
So they were sent away on penalty of death, and 
afterwards their children, Daniel and Provided Soutb*- 
wick, who had no money to pay the fines imposed on 
them for siding with the Quakers and absenting 
themselves from the public ordinances,” were ordered 
to be sold as slaves to any of the English nation at 
Virginia or Barbados.” 

It is good to know that ho ship’s captain could be 
found who would aid in so villainous a project. 
f This occurrence was sad enough, but far worse 
was to come. 
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In the early summer of 1659 William Robinson, a 
merchant of London, and Marmaduke Stevenson, a 
Yorkshire farmer, came to Boston to bear their testi- 
mony against Puritan oppression. Nicholas Davis, 
of Plymouth, and Patience Scott, a girl of eleven, the 
daughter of Katherine Scott who was so mercilessly 
whipped, came also. These four were imprisoned, as 
was also Mary Dyer, who has already been men- 
tioned, when she arrived from Khodo Inland a little 
later. After being in prison over two months the 
Court ordered the four adults to leave town within 
two days on penalty of death. The child was dis- 
charged after she had been given some advice. 

Mary Dyer and Nicholas Davis left Boston at this 
time. The other two, feeling that their mission was 
not yet accomplished, did not leave the colony but 
went to Salem, There and in other places they 
preached the doctrines of Friends, and before long 
they were again imprisoned in Boston jail, where 
Mary Dyer had been placed a few days before when 
she returned to Boston to visit Friends in prison. 

Two weeks later these three, William Robinson, 
Marmaduke Stevenson, and Mary Dyer, were brought 
before Governor Endicott, and after a form of trial 
were told to listen to their sentences. William Rob- 
inson asked leave to read a paper he had written 
that the people there miglit know that in coming to 
Boston and continuing in the colony after banish- 
ment he was but obeying the Lord’s will. This 
Endicott would not permit. The three were then 
condemned to death. 
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Many people^ among them the GovernorB of Con* 
necticut and Nova Scotia^ endeavored to soften the 
hearts of the magistrates^ but to no avail. 

The day for the execution came. The prisoners 
came forth from the jail, and surrounded by a hun- 
dred soldiers walked through the streets. Drummers 
went immediately before them who were told to beat 
their drums loudly if the Quakers attempted to speak 
to th© crowds that lined the way. The Governor 
was evidently fearful* lest the people might make an 
attempt at a rescue, for thirty-six soldiers were 
posted about the town during the execution to pre- 
serve order.’^ 

In answer to the Marshal who asked her if she 
were not ashamed to walk hand in hand between two 
young men, Mary Dyer said : It is an hour of the 
greatest joy I can enjoy in this world. No eye can 
see, no ear can hear, no tongue can speak, no heart 
can understand, the sweet incomes and refreshings of 
the spirit of the Lord which now I enjoy.^^ 

So the prisoners passed on to Boston Common, 
where the gallows wore. There one of the Purity 
ministers jeered at them, but most of the people 
looked on with sorrowful hearts and in silence as the 
three said farewell to one another. 

William Bobinson was hanged first. His last 
words were, 1 suffer for Christ, in whom I live, and 
for whom I die.^^ 

Marmaduke Stevenson suffered next. As he as- 
^cended the ladder he said: “Be it known unto you 
all this day, that we suffer not as evU doers, but fmr 
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conscience’ sake* This day shall we be at rest with 
the Lord.” 

Then Mary Dyer was made ready for the gallows, 
and as she stood there in sight of the'dead with*the 
halter around her neck, those who had expected that 
the execution of her t#o companions would shake 
her resolve or cause her to recant, saw their mistake 
in the calm serenity of her countenance. A hand- 
kerchief was tied over her fa^e and then she stepped 
on the ladder. At that moment a messenger ap- 
peared, bringing an order for her reprieve at the 
petition of her son. She was loosed from the ropes 
that bound her and told to come down. For a little 
time she stood still as if waiting to know what the 
will of the Lord might be. The Marshal then pulled 
her down and took her back to prison. 

The next day when she discovered that the re- 
prieve had been arranged before the hour of the 
execution, that the preparations for her death had 
been merely to try her faith, and tliat the reprieve 
was given on condition that she depart within forty- 
eight hours, she refused to accept her life from the 
authorities who had caused the death of her com- 
panions, saying, I rather chose to Dye than to live 
as from you, as Guilty of their Innocent Blood.” 

This attitude of mind puzzled the magistrates, so 
some officials were ordered to take her in their arms 
and carry her on horseback fifteen miles toward her 
home in Rhode Island. There they left her to make 
the rest of the journey as best she could. But 
Boston was to hear more of Mary Dyer. 
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The people there had been so much excited by the 
hanging of Stevenson and Robinson that the magis- 
trates thought best to issue an apology for their con- 
duct. In this they endeavored to excuse what they 
had done by claiming credit for what they had not 
done, and called especial attention to their great for- 
bearance in reprieving Mary Dyer. 

When Mary Dyer learned of this attempt to soothe 
the indignant people^ she resolved to return to Boston 
and by her defiance of the law force the authorities 
to annul it or, "by suffering a martyr’s death, secure 
its repeal through the indignation of the people. Six 
months, therefore, after her terrible experience in 
Boston she returned thither, and was again brought 
before the magistrates, who condemned her to death 
on the following day. 

It was the first day of Sixth Month, 1660, when 
Mary Dyer walked the second time from the jail to 
the Common surrounded by soldiers. At the gallows 
she said : I came to do the will of my Father, and 
in obedience to His will I stand even to this death.” 
John Wilson, the Puritan minister, said: ^^Mary 
Dyer, 0 ! repent, O ! repent, and be not so deluded 
and carried away by the deceit of the devil.” She 
replied : Nay, man, I am not now to repent.” To 
a question asked her she answered : Yea, I have 
been in Paradise these several days.” 

She spoke more of the eternal happiness into which 
she was now to enter, and then the end came. With- 
put any evidence of fear or regret Mary Dyer died 
the death of a martyr, and was received, we doubt 
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not^ into the glorious company uf the saints. But 
one more Quaker was put to death after this. This 
was William Leddra, of Barbados. After imprison- 
ment and whipping he was banished from Boston on 
penalty of death. He returned after that to visit 
Friends in Boston jail, and was again taken prisoner. 
He was kept night and day in an open jail during a 
cold winter, and was, moreover, chained to a log of 
wood. When brought to trial the death sentence was 
passed, and he was executed on the fourteenth day 
of Third Month. 1661. 

On the day of Leddra^s execution WenlocfeChris- 
teson was also sentenced to death. When he heard 
his sentence he said : The will of the Lord be done. 
If you have power to take my life, the which I ques- 
tion, 1 believe you shall never more take Quakers^ 
lives from them. Mark my words.” 

He was right.* On the day before that set for his 
execution news was received from England which led 
to his release and that of twenty-seven other Friends 
who were in prison. 

Edward Burrough, an English Friend, had inter- 
ceded with the King to protect the lives of his subjects 
in New England who were suffering great persecution 
and even death for their religion. The King gave 
orders to the Secretary of State to prepare a man- 
damus to stop the proceedings of the Puritans against 
the Quakers, and to order that all Quakers then in 
prison should be sent to England with the charges 
against them. This message was brought to Governor 
Eiidicott by Samuel Shattuck; who had been banished 
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from Boston on penalty of death. The judges did not 
wish to have the cases tried in England, so they 
decided to release all the prisoners. 

Whittier has told about this in a poem called ^^The 
King^s Missive^ He thus describes the Quakers 
leaving the jail : — 

** But as they who see not; the Quakers saw 
The world about them ; they only thought 
With deep thanksgiving and pious awe 
On the great dlliverance God had wrought. 

Through lane and alley the gazing town 
Noisely followed them up and down ; 

Some with scoffing and cruel jeer. 

Some with pity and words of cheer.’* 


Good old Nicholas Upsall watches them from his 
doorway and cries : — 

“ *Men of Boston, give God the praise I 
Ko more shall innocent blood call down 
The bolts of wrath on your guilty town. 

The freedom of worship, dear to you, 

Is dear to all, and to all is due. 

“ ‘ I see the vision of days to came, 

When your beautiful City of the Bay 
Shall be Christian liberty’s chosen home, 

And none shall his neighbor’s right gainsay.’ ” 

This vision was not at once realized. After a 
short time the persecution of the Quakers again began, 
but it was never carried, to such an extent, and finally 
ceased altogether. 

We cannot doubt that the four martyrs who gave 
their lives on Boston Common for the sake of 
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religious liberty were largely instrumental in creating 
a sentiment in favor of allowing every man to worship 
as he wished; and to express his religioi's opinions 
without persecution. To-day we all enjoy this lib- 
erty, but we sometimes forget the terrible suffering 
those faithful, courageous Friends underwent in New 
England and elsewhere. We are not always mindful 
that we owe this liberty in great measure to them, 
especially to the four heroic souls who are known as 
the Boston Martyrs. 







